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Personality Development in Adulthood and Old Age! 


WILLIAM E. HENRY 
University of Chicago 
and 
ELAINE CUMMING 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, Syracuse 


It is self-evident to us all that 
changes in those attributes of persons 
normally called personality do indeed 
occur in the years subsequent to early 
adulthood. Yet the discovery and clar- 
ification of the particular nature of 
these personality events seems to re- 
main a difficult task. This difficulty 
may stem in part from our general 
conceptions of personality as a char- 
acteristic of persons which shows the 
most marked changes and develop- 
ment only in the pre-adult years. We 
are inclined to think, not without 
some justification, that personality be- 
comes “established”—and by this we 
seem to mean “fixed’’—rather early in 
life; by five years of age possibly, or 
by the end of the developmental trials 
of adolescence, depending upon our 
theoretical preferences, or upon the 
particular aspects of personality at 
which we choose to look. It may also 
be that we are partially blinded to 
changes after adulthood by our own 
middle - age - determined bind to the 
verities and stabilities of middle class 
life. In spite of these possible personal 
or theoretical resistances to the notion 
of describable personality changes in 
the later years of adulthood, we all are 
aware that such changes do occur—at 
least in other persons. 


I should like to call attention first 
to the possibility of certain concep- 
tions in our views of old age which 
may lead us to see that age-group more 
in terms of its similarity to middle- 
age than in terms of attributes inher- 
ent in old-age itself. In review, I will 


‘Paper read by William E. Henry as presi- 
dential address of the Society for Projective 
Techniques at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, Cincinnati, 
September, 1959. 


suggest that our conceptions predis- 
pose us to use the middle-age status as 
a model of desirable social and person- 
al development, and hence to see any 
deviation from this model as negative 
and undesirable. This may perhaps re- 
sult in a failure to conceive of old-age 
as a potential developmental stage in 
its own right, having features quali- 
tatively different from middle-age.* 

Our thinking about old age might 
be described in terms of several 
themes. The first of these is the theme 
of middle-age and middle-class bias. 
Understandably enough, we are in- 
clined to set the standards of behavior 
of this group as the model for the eld- 
erly. It has been noted before that 
studies dealing with issues of morale 
and personal adjustment find lower- 
class persons systematically lower in 
morale than middle-class persons. We 
also find ourselves using as indicators 
of morale for the elderly such ques- 
tions as “Do you feel useful to those 


* The work which I will describe is the result 
of the research being conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Human Development of the Univ- 
ersity of Chicago by a group of persons of 
which I am only one. This is the Kansas City 
Study of Adult Life financed by the National 
Institute of Mental Health. The study is un- 
der the direction of Robert J. Havighurst, 
Bernice L. Neugarten, with myself as Prin- 
cipal Investigator. The Director of the re- 
search is Dr. Elaine Cumming. The work on 
the sociological and social interaction aspects 
is centrally that of Dr. Cumming, assisted by 
Dr. Lois Dean and Mr. David Newell. The 
theory of disengagement, which constitutes 
the central axis of this paper is the concep- 
tion of Dr. Cumming and has been presented 
by her in another section of this Convention. 
I will focus today on the personality aspects 
of this project and report work undertaken 
by Dr. Louis C. Schaw, Dr. David Gutmann, 
Miss Jacqueline Rosen under the direction 
of Dr. Bernice Neugarten and myself. 
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around you?”, interpreting the re- 
sponse “No” as an indicator of low- 
ered morale. Feeling useful is certain- 
ly an appropriate middle-age virtue, 
especially to those involved in family 
life. The implication of higher morale 
stemming from service to others also 
appears to be a highly functional mid- 
dle-class attribute. What remains un- 
clear is whether the older person 
should and does feel the same bind 
in this respect as does his younger 
counterpart. 

A closely related second theme is 
the assumption of continual expan- 
siveness. We place considerable em- 

hasis, in our own lives, upon keep- 
ing up our activities and contacts. Our 
presumption is that such continued 
participation in the events of the so- 
cial world is also a necessary and de- 
sirable condition of adequate adjust- 
ment beyond the middle years. Thus 
we advise the older person to continue 
to develop new interests and new con- 
tacts, to replace such interactions as 
may disappear through retirement or 
death of associates. This logic seems 
entirely sound if we have in mind the 
development more characteristic of 
the years before middle age, in which 
an extension of knowledge, experi- 
ence, and interaction indeed seems ap- 
propriate to the eventual goal of ac- 
tive family and social participation in 
middle age. When the goal and end- 
point is, however, death, the model of 
continued expansiveness seems less ap- 
propriate and somehow to ignore the 
retrenchment and eventual removal 
from the social nexus of interaction 
involved in this approaching end- 
point. 

A third theme deals with the qual- 
ity of interpersonal relations in the 
later years. We do assume some change 
in these relations yet appear to expect 
that the aged continue to desire in- 
strumentality, that competence in the 
active management of the environ- 
ment so valued in the middle years. 
Thus “feeling wanted,” as well as 
“feeling useful” appear to us as de- 
sired attributes of the aged. In a so- 
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ciety where in the older years being 
useful to others is not inevitably linked 
to being adequately cared for, it 
would seem more logical to anticipate 
a desire to be valued not for being 
useful, but for having been useful, for 
a history of successful instrumentality. 

In this model of active, rich, out- 
going, satisfying and useful relations 
which we appear to hold of older per- 
sons, it seems odd that we choose to 
withhold the assumption of active sex- 
uality. While it is clear that we are 
ambivalent about whether or not sex- 
uality should or should not be pres- 
ent in the older person, a fourth theme 
would appear to assume its absence. 
This is, of course, contrary to Dr. Kin- 
sey’s findings, who, while he suggests 
no marked activity, does clearly in- 
dicate that the rate of declining sexu- 
ality in those years is a rate no greater 
than that starting after the peak years 
of adolescence. 

The interaction of these various 
themes seems to imply that old age is 
not a state into which we move, a 
state possibly having its own unique 
attributes, but rather that it is a peri- 
od of moving away from some previ- 
ous and more desirable period—‘“the 
prime of life” or the “years of useful- 
ness.” From this we can only infer that 
we see the middle-age state as much 
preferable to the old-age state, and 
that to retain indefinitely its features 
constitutes successful aging. 

An alternative model of aging would 
seem to us to have to take into account 
the possibility of some attributes qual- 
itatively different from those of the 
middle years and, in particular, that 
one special “behavioral” feature of 
age, the inevitability of death. I 
should like now to state such an al- 
ternative theory—a restatement of a 
theory of disengagement proposed by 
Dr. Elaine Cumming and stemming 
from the Kansas City Study of Adult 
Life. In overview, we see the aging in- 
dividual as changing gradually from 
a state of full engagement with the 
world around him (middle age) to a 
state of disengagement from it (old 
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age). This process should have as- 
pects similar to the developmental 
tasks or focal conflicts of the earlier 
years, at least in that it may be thought 
of as occurring typically in several 
stages. If this proposal is reasonable, 
we would imagine a series of steps 
somewhat as follows. 

Stage one must involve some changes 
in the perception of time. It is said 
that the young person never really be- 
lieves that he will die. This first stage 
must bring with it some realization of 
the mortality of life. The thought 
must occur that time is not infinite. 
One characteristic of this changed per- 
ception may well be the end of the 
habit of measuring time from birth on 
and a tendency now to measure it by 
the distance from our death, Loss of 
enthusiasm for some kinds of activities 
and involvements may be the result of 
this feeling that time is running out 
and hence must be apportioned ac- 
cording to some principles — saving 
money becomes less important than 
traveling, the time required to paint 
the living room oaths better spent 
in reading. The hidden agenda come 
to the fore—agenda put off perhaps 
during the long years of socialization 
when we learned how to delay per- 
sonal gratification in exchange for the 
accomplishment of something others 
expected of us. It may be the abandon- 
ment of the faith that everything is 
possible because life is long which con- 
stitutes the first step in disengage- 
ment. 

The second stage of disengagement 
may be concomitant with the vision of 
the briefness of life, or it may follow 
shortly after it. It is a shift in saliency 
between the inner and the outer 
world. This may in some take the form 
of religious concerns. In others it may 
take the more general form of asking 
oneself what one really is and has 
been. In whatever format, it would 
appear to be a stage in which intro- 
spection and the contemplation of the 
inner thoughts begin to replace con- 
cerns with outer world demands. 


A sharpening of the sense of the 
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shortness of time may be the third 
stage. Here the thought “time is finite” 
becomes “time is running out.” One 
of our respondents reports: “I used to 
read very rapidly when I had all the 
time in the world left, but now that 
I am old, I piece my books out, a little 
each day.” He seems to have attached 
the passage of time to the reading of 
books and has so arranged it that his 
life will last as long as his supply of 
reading matter. A crucial element of 
this sense of the ending of time seems 
to be a redefinition of the self as less 
bound into the surrounding network 
of social interaction including an an- 
ticipation of being more distant from 
persons nearby. This is in a sense a 
practicing of loss through a sense of 
already being disengaged from imme- 
diate relationships. 

We believe that this sense of social 
separation is: accompanied by a re- 
structuring of the boundaries of the 
ego—in particular a reduction in ob- 
ject cathexis. This may occur in both 
the sense of a constriction of ego 
boundaries which leaves fewer objects 
in direct contact with the ego and in 
the sense of a shift in the order of 
involvement so as to place a higher 
priority on some kinds of objects as 
opposed to others. 

We would see both of these effects 
occurring at the point where the psy- 
chic investment turns from outside to 
inside. 

In stage five there occurs an actual 
curtailment of direct contacts with 
other people—the movement anticip- 
ated in the previous stage. This stage 
is one in which the number of hours 
of each day spent with people is re- 
duced, even though the number of 
categories of associates — friends, col- 
leagues, relatives, neighbors—may re- 
main the same. Contrary to general 
expectation, we think the older per- 
son experiences some rewards, rather 
than loneliness or despair, in this in- 
ward turning. As well as finding pleas- 
ure in this re-experiencing of the in- 
ner life, the aging person may also 
find new rewards in quite casual con- 
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tacts which he did not find in the past. 
He will find himself more responsive 
to undemanding contacts with com- 
parative strangers, and less interested 
— unless dependent upon them for 
food and shelter —in becoming in- 
volved in a close and binding way with 
his own relatives. 

It is at this time in his life cycle 
that the aging person can for the first 
time since childhood afford to be care- 
free. With the thinning of his ties of 
obligation to others, he can gratify 
some of his more personal desires and 
ignore some of the harsher strictures 
of social life. In a study of the delib- 
erations of juries by James and Strodt- 
beck, Miss James comments that it is 
the older and the younger people who 
reach the most lenient verdicts. It is 
the middle-aged persons, bound to the 
task of keeping society’s rules, who 
reach the harshest ones. One woman 
encountered in our study told us that 
she had returned to work when her 
children left home, not because she 
needed the money, but because there 
they told her just what she was re- 
quired to do. She remarks that this is 
much easier than the responsibilities 
of community organizations she for- 
merly had. “Let the young women 
worry about the community,” she said. 
“I don’t even want to give advice to 
the young girls I work with, so I don’t 
even eat with them—it’s so nice to be 
free.”” As Lady Astor, at 80, regretably 
not one of our subjects, is quoted by 
Time magazine as saying, “I used to 
worry about being old. I thought I 
wouldn’t be able to do the things I'd 
want to do. Now I find I don’t want 
to do anything after all.” 

This all suggests that the very old 
pene is free to die because he has 
ong since withdrawn himself from the 
on-going stream of life. In his last 
years he may pick up old trains of 
thought, and while enhancing those 
aspects of living that are immediate 
and have no consequences, turn back 
to the thoughts of his own past to re- 
live those older enduring and now un- 
demanding relationships. As one old 
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lady says: “I do so love to be alone. 
I can think then.” 

Finally, the movement into extreme 
old age, readiness for death, leaves the 
aged person almost totally preoccu- 
pied with inner states and with the 
most instantly gratifying of outside 
contacts. His pleasures reside in meals, 
outings, and in friendly, undemand- 
ing companionship. In general, he dis- 
plays behavior characteristic of one 
who has withdrawn his investment 
from the world around him and rein- 
vested it in himself. 

If the old person faces a crisis ap- 
propriate to his age, it may be that of 
accepting or rejecting the past which 
supplies the content of his inner life. 
As Grotjahn (3) comments: “The task 
of integrating one’s life as it has been 
lived and the final acceptance of one’s 
own death are problems of existence. 
To deal with them is the great task of 
old age. They are essentially differ- 
ent from the tasks of infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, and maturity.” 

This — of disengagement in- 
volves changes of a social and of a 
psychological nature. The arguments 
and data related to the social inter- 
action side of disengagement are pre- 
sented by Dr, Cumming in her paper 
at this Convention (1) and elsewhere 
(Cumming, 1960). I have presented 
this overall theory here in order that 
you may more clearly envision the 
context within which we believe per- 
sonality changes occur. 

The first group of hypotheses which 
we have which appear to suggest per- 
sonality changes with age related to 
the theory posited above are those 
stemming from a study of younger and 
middle-aged persons. This is a study 
conducted quite independently of the 
Kansas City work principally dealt 
with here. It involved the Thematic 
Apperception Test responses of three 
groups of men employed in adminis- 
trative positions in business — one 
group with a mean age of 30 years, 
one 40, and the oldest group with a 
mean age of 50. The method of this 
study is based upon a system for des- 
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cribing and grouping dominant thema 
and is described elsewhere in a mono- 
graph by Schaw and Henry (5). In 
this analysis emphasis is placed upon 
three central elements of personality 
reflected in the TAT: 

1. The nature of their view of the 
outer world—that is, the assump- 
tions regarding the characteris- 
tics of people and _ situations 
around them. 

2. The nature of the assumptions 
regarding their own inner world, 
that is, their view of the tech- 
niques and resources they can 
bring to bear upon the solution 
of outer world problems or the 
attaining of their personal needs 
and desires. 

3. The nature of the interaction 
proposed between these two 
worlds and the outcome of this 
interaction. 

For our purposes here, I may 
briefly summarize our findings. It is 
apparent, first, that these three groups 
of men do indeed show changes in 
these attributes that appear to be re- 
lated to their differences in age. In 
particular, the thirty-year-old group 
displays a substantial agreement and 
consistency in their view of the outer 
world as achievement-demanding, in 
their agreement to follow assertively 
the cues provided them by that outer 
world, and by their confidence that 
whole-hearted devotion to these 
achievement demands will result in 
the successful accomplishment of their 
personal ambitions. Thus their preoc- 
cupation with inner world contem- 
plation is minimal, their conflict over 
possible routes of action is minimal 
as is their discharge of affect and emo- 
tion, since their techniques of relating 
themselves to self-simplified outer 
world goals are direct and efficient. 


The forty-year-old group tends to 
view the world outside them far more 
in terms of potential conflictual ele- 
ments and attempt their solution 
through the utilization of introspec- 
tion and inner resources. The aim of 
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these problem solutions seems to be 
an effort to reestablish a sense of per- 
sonal integrity through a reexamina- 
tion of their inner drives and goals 
and a concomitant questioning of the 
outer world achievement demands — 
demands which to the 30’s seem so 
right and reasonable. In this situation 
the direct awareness of their own emo- 
tion and affect becomes heightened. 

The fifty-year-old group continues, 
as did the 40's, to experience outer 
world events as conflictful and de- 
manding, yet appears to find a reso- 
lution in immediate experience. They 
move to a heightened involvement 
with abstract integrative systems with 
which they preoccupy themselves as an 
instrument of avoiding specific com- 
mitments to action. As in the 40's, in- 
creased personality differentiation and 
complexity occurs. However, in the 
40’s this complexity appears to serve 
the ends of integrating inner and 
outer world to the end of adequate 
problem solution, whereas for the 50’s 
these processes suggest a compart- 
mentalization within an increasingly 
isolated inner world. 

These findings tentatively suggest 
the possibility of describing personal- 
ity changes with age in terms of estab- 
lished personality integrations under- 
going rephrasing under the necessity 
to adjust to internal and external 
changes. The consistency with which 
these changes appear in these data 
suggests that in middle maturity nor- 
mal working business men experience 
a need for the reconsideration of 
established personality patterns. If 
these factors do indeed constitute an 
age trend, the rephrasing leads away 
from the possibility of finding imme- 
diate and satisfactory resolutions in 
terms of the 30-year-olds’ conflict-free 
active mastery, and suggests a move- 
ment of energy into an internalized 
form of passive mastery of an ideal 
abstracted inner world—a world of 
their own creation, governed by their 
own rules. 

The basic nature of this principle 
of change appears to be a movement 
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from an active, combative, outer 
world orientation to an adaptive, con- 
forming and abstract inner world 
orientation. 

A further test of this proposal is 
provided by some parts of a study 
undertaken by Dr. David Gutmann. 
Dr. Gutmann’s study is based upon 
TAT material from a group of men 
ranging in age from 40 to 71. 

In a preliminary examination of 
subjects Gutmann proposed a system 
of five personality types which ap- 
peared to account for the major per- 
sonality variation found within the 
sample. In order to submit to exam- 
ination the question of the relation of 
these types to age, he composed a 
larger sample of 145 subjects covering 
a 40 to 71 year age span and coded 
each record in such a manner as to 
disguise their age. He then analyzed 
each record in terms of its fit to the 
five personality types and subsequent- 
ly decoded them and arrayed them by 
age against type. This permits an 
estimate of the occurrence of each 
type by age and a statement of trends 
with age. 

The types in question are them- 
selves arrayed along a continuum 
analagous to the principle of change 
ey in the first study described 
above—a continuum from the active, 
combative outer world orientation to 
the adaptive, conforming inner world 
orientation. For the sake of simplicity 
in presentation, I shall merely identify 
these as type I through V, it being 
understood that I and V represent 
the extremes of this continuum and 
II, II] and IV represent intermediate 
steps. There is in these types no as- 
sumption of adjustment or malad- 
justment, though such a relationshi 
may appear upon subsequent investi- 
gations. Thus a predominance of 
types I and II suggests a group of 
persons actively involved in relating 
themselves to the world of outer 
events. A preponderance of types III, 
IV, and V suggests a movement away 
from such outer world involvement 
and an increased emphasis upon in- 
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ternal, self-oriented events. 

Before the relation of type to age 
was tested for significance, one further 
analytic judgment was made. Each 
case was judged to be either an 
Externalizer or an Internalizer, This 
judgment was made, again blind for 
age, on the grounds of a series of pre- 
determined criteria related to the ex- 
tremes of the outer world to inner 
world orientation discussed earlier. 
On the theory that personality 
change, if it appeared, would be 
clearer if related to initial overall per- 
sonality type, the cases were examined 
within each overall type, that is, the 
Externalizers were examined for the 
relation of age to type, and then the 
Internalizers. In the Externalizers we 
find a relation of types to age which 
on a Chi Square method is statistic- 
ally significant at beyond the .01 
level. This clearly suggests an overall 
trend with age in the direction of in- 
creased preoccupation with inner 
world events and an increased isola- 
tion from outer world stimulation. At 
the same time it implies a reduction 
in the assertive combative elements 
and an increase in conforming passive 
mastery through inner life contempla- 
tion. In the Internalizers an identical 
trend is found, though significant at 
between the .02 and .05 level of con- 
fidence. This slightly different confi- 
dence level may be an artifact of the 
sample, and may indeed reflect a ten- 
dency for those who are basically more 
prone to Internalization to change 
less noticeably—even though still in 
the direction of increased internaliza- 
tion. Combining the group shows the 
same trend significant at the .02 level. 

These data are in effect clinical 
judgments which may or may not be 
reproducible by another person. We 
are now in the process of investigating 
the reliability with which these judg- 
ments may be made. However, Dr. 
Gutmann has already devised a sys 
tem of scoring, in a more objective 
fashion, certain elements of TAT 
stories which reflect, or so we believe, 
the same psychologic issues embodied 
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in the types. The first test of this sys- 
tem, when related to age in the same 
sample of subjects, shows develop- 
ments paralleling the shift in types 
already seen. These changes are sig- 
nificant at the .05 level when we di- 
vide them by three age groups, and at 
the .001 level when we deal with only 
the bottom and top third (4). 


These data appear to us to suggest 
the same kind of disengagement from 
the social nexus of interrelation pos- 
ited by our overall theory. They 
would appear to contain one element 
in addition to the increased interiority 
required in that theory, That element 
is the seeming reduction in active 
energy, or at least a shift from active 
to passive modes of problem solution 
which accompanies the shift in sali- 
ency from the outer to the inner 
world. 

In another quite independent 
study, Miss Jacqueline Rosen has 
undertaken to examine age changes in 
personality in the same basic sample 
of cases. Her sampling permits atten- 
tion to categories of class, and sex, as 
well as age. Cases were again rated 
blind for all these sample components, 
each index being rated separately to 
avoid the possible halo effect of one 
index upon another. 

The issues dealt with stem from re- 
flections upon Zygmunt Piotrow- 
ski’s- discussion of the Rorschach 
M-response but should not neces- 
sarily be seen as a test of that concept. 

The issues may be roughly called 
estimates of ego energy and divided 
into 

1. Estimates of the extent of in- 
volvement of ego in outer world 
events. 

2. The qualitative nature of these 
involvements. 

The ego involvement issues are 

measured by two scores: 

1. The number of introduced fig- 
ures in stories. Here the logic 
proposes that it requires more 
spontaneous ego involvement to 
burden a story with figures not 
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actually pictured in the stimulus 
than to compose a story dealing 
only with the picture figures. 

2. The presence in a story of any 
element of content involving 
“conflict” or ‘“‘controversy.” By 
this is meant the introduction of 
any reference to issues requiring 
decision, choice, self-denial, argu- 
ment—the proposal being that it 
requires more ego involvement 
to do so than is required to either 
merely describe and enumerate 
or to compose a plot completely 
devoid of such impeding or con- 
troversial points. This applies 
whether or not the story is nega- 
tive or positive in tone. 

The quality of ego energy is meas- 
ured by two indices: 

1. The rating of emotional inten- 
sity, based on an estimate of the 
extent to which any affect states 
described actually play a role in 
the story. 

2. A count of whether the activity 
described is assertive rather than 
passive. 

These four indices once decoded 
and distributed by age, sex, and social 
class were submitted to an analysis of 
variance. Neither the social class nor 
sex components account for any sig- 
nificant proportion of the variance in 
any of these indices, Age, however, 
does. 

All four indices show significant de- 
clines with age, the breakpoints dif- 
fering somewhat, 

1. The ego involvement measures 
both decline, the count of posing 
of conflict and controversy 
breaking between 40 and 50, and 
the count of introduced figures 
holding up until between 50 
and 60. 

2. The quality of involvement in- 
dices also shows declines with 
age, the shift from assertive to 
passive affect occurring between 
40 and 50, and the intensity of 
affect declining progressively but 
showing significant differences 
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only when comparing the 40's 
with the 60's. 

These results, framed in somewhat 
different concepts, appear to us to 
strengthen the definite shift toward 
internal preoccupations and to passive 
techniques of problem mastery seen in 
the material presented earlier. 

When seen in the light of our over- 
all theory of disengagement, these 
personality changes seem consistent 
with, and a necessary accompaniment 
of the gradual process of disentang- 
ling the self from the network of mu- 
tual responsibilities, social inter- 
actions, and strong object cathexis so 
characteristic of the middle-age years. 

I have not dealt as yet with the 
crucial question of how these develop- 
ments in the psychological and social 
aspects of older age relate to issues of 
morale and of successful adaptation to 
the demands of deriving for oneself a 
state of mind consistent with a per- 
sonal universe shrinking both from 
inside and from without. 

We do, however, have some, as yet 
insufficient, evidence of that accom- 
panying sense of passive enjoyment 
and that sense of isolation without 
desolation which our theory proposes. 
We also have an Index of Morale, 
reliable in its derivation and inde- 
pendent of social class factors, which 
we hope will be the key to these rela- 

tionships. Now I can only report that 
those individuals who are _ age- 


inappropriate in terms of the develop- 
ments described—whether among our 
middle-aged or our old-age subjects— 
tend to be those of low morale. We 
do imagine that it will turn out that 
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there will be, within the overall 
framework of this disengaging trend, 
more than one style of aging positively 
correlated with high morale. 

If any major portion of the findings 
of this research can be substantiated 
in parallel investigations, we believe 
that we do indeed have evidence of 
developmental demands characteristic 
of old age and qualitatively different 
from the developmental stages of 
childhood, adolescence, and adult- 
hood. If so, the central axis of this 
stage is the process of disengagement 
—which serves as the mechanism for 
integrating one’s life as it has been 
lived and the final acceptance of the 
reality of death, as Dr. Grotjahn has 
commented—and as a logical parallel 
of Erik Erikson’s focal conflict of this 
age, ego-integrity versus despair, and 
of the psychological modality of that 
period, “To be, through having been 
to face not being,” (2) . 
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Texture Responses in the Rorschach and in a Sorting Test’ 


Mary D. AINSWORTH AND JAMES L, KUETHE 
The Johns Hopkins University and The Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital 


Klopfer proposes that shading re- 
sponses show how the needs for affec- 
tion and dependency are organized 
within the personality. He formulates 
his rationale as follows: the shading 
effects create some kind of “contact 
sensation,” which evokes in the sub- 
ject his need for basic emotional secu- 
rity, which in turn evokes the prevail- 
ing emotional response to this need in 
the life of the individual, which then 
influences the conceptual use of the 
shading stimuli (15, p. 580) . 

The primary purpose of the project 
here reported was to explore the un- 
derlying assumption that shading 
evokes a “contact sensation.” If this 
is so, the way in which the person 
responds to Rorschach shading should 
be positively related to the way in 
which he responds to the textured 
qualities of tangible objects in every- 
day life. 

This study confined itself to one 
type of Rorschach shading response, 
namely the surface or texture response 
scored Fc or cF. This response seems 
to involve the following variables: (a) 
the ability to discriminate differences 
in shading, (b) the interpretation of 
a visual stimulus complex in terms of 
a tactual concept, (c) the’ formation 
of a texture concept, in terms of the 
integration of the features of blot con- 
tour and shading, indicating that the 
person not only perceives texture, but 
uses the variable of texture as a basis 
for organizing his experience in con- 
ceptual terms, and (d) spontaneous 
verbalization that shading was a de- 
terminant of the concept. 

It seemed desirable that the task 
selected to serve as the criterion of the 
response of the person to the textured 
qualities of real objects should involve 
"An earlier version of this paper was read at 


a meeting of the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
ciation, in Philadelphia, April, 1958. 


the same variables as those implicit in 
the Rorschach texture response. A 
sorting task was devised to include 
these four variables, although it was 
recognized from the beginning that 
such a task might give more emphasis 
to the intellectual variable of concept- 
formation than does the Rorschach 
texture response itself. 

It was also anticipated from the 
outset that differences in response to 
texture would be found between men 
and women and between normal, neu- 
rotic and psychotic subjects. If Klop- 
fer’s hypothesis is correct, sex differ- 
ences may be expected in the percep- 
tion of texture. In our culture more 
pressure is directed toward males than 
toward females to conceal or submerge 
their needs for affection and depend- 
ency. The concepts of shading denial 
and evasion are relevant here, since 
both are hypothesized to indicate a 
reluctance to accept a need for affec- 
tion that is nevertheless present (2, p. 
346). Men may be expected to deny 
or evade shading more frequently than 
women, since they may be expected 
more frequently to be conflicted about 
acknowledging their needs for affec- 
tion and dependency. Psychotic pati- 
ents are expected to give fewer texture 
responses than non-psychotics, on the 
assumption that their basic security 
needs were inadequately satisfied in 
infancy, leading either to a subnormal 
development of needs for affection and 
dependency or to a repression of such 
needs. Neurotic patients are expected 
to show more extreme reactions with 
respect to texture than either normal 
subjects or psychotics, on the assump- 
tion that more of them have an exag- 
gerated need for affection and depend- 
ency, some being aware of it and 
others being defensive about acknow- 
ledging it. 

To supplement the exploration of 
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the basic hypothesis that there is a 
generalized mode of response to the 
textural variable, secondary hypothe- 
ses relating to sex differences and dif- 
ferences between diagnostic groups 
were formulated, in the expectation 
that testing these secondary hypothe- 
ses, as well as testing the basic hypoth- 
esis separately for the various groups 
of subjects, would yield information 
relevant to an understanding of the 
limitations of the basic hypothesis. 

In summary, the following hypoth- 
eses were tested in this study: 

1. There is a degree of sensitivity to 
texture characteristic of the individual 
that is generalized enough that the 
frequency of Rorschach texture re- 
sponses is positively related to the ex- 
tent to which texture is used in re- 
sponding to real objects. 

2. Women produce more texture- 
determined responses than men, in re- 
sponding both to the Rorschach blots 
and to real objects. 

3. Psychotic patients produce fewer 
texture-determined responses than 
either normal subjects or non-psy- 
chotic patients. 

4. Men more frequently than wom- 
en deny or evade their sensitivity to 
the Rorschach shading effects. 

5. Non-psychotic subjects more fre- 
quently than psychotic subjects deny 
or evade their sensitivity to the Ror- 
schach shading effects. 

6. Non-psychotic patients have more 
extreme reactions with respect to tex- 
ture-determined Rorschach responses 
than either psychotic patients or nor- 
mal subjects. 


METHOD 


The Texture Sorting Test 

The task involving the response to 
real objects was set up as a texture 
sorting test, a variant of the object 
sorting test devised by Goldstein and 
Scheerer (10). The subject is con- 
fronted with a display of 40 objects 
that may be classified into three main 
categories with respect to texture, 
namely, soft, rough or smooth. Exam- 
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ples of the three classes of objects are 
as follows: 

1. Soft. A fuzzy, yellow toy dog; a 
light blue pompom of rabbit fur; a 
red velvet ribbon; a black fishing fly. 

2. Rough. A square of sandpaper; an 
irregular piece of grainy leather; a 
cube of sugar; a glass button with a 
rough surface. 

3. Smooth. A _ polished wooden 
rhinoceros; a blue satin ribbon, a very 
shiny cowrie shell; a blue Christmas 
tree ornament. 

It was intended to offer the subject 
a wide variety of possible bases for 
sorting, and so the test objects in- 
cluded a variety of colors, shapes, ma- 
terials, and functional and content 
categories to make it easy for him to 


ignore texture if he chooses to do so. | 


The subjects were initially instruct- 
ed to examine the objects in any way 
they liked, and told that they would 
be asked questions such as which ones 
they liked and which ones they dis- 
liked. 

A graded series of sorting tasks was 
then presented to the subject as fol- 
lows: 

Level 1: Likes and Dislikes. The 
subject was asked to select the object 
he liked the best and then to find the 
other objects that belong with it in 
some way. He was then asked why the 
chosen objects belonged together and 
why he liked the object he selected 
first. The same procedure was followed 
for the most disliked object. 

Level 2: Permissive Sorting. The 
subject was then presented with a 
specified object, asked to find the 
others that belong with it, and then to 
state why they belong together. Nine 
objects were thus presented in series, 
three of each textural category in an 
alternating order. 

Level 3: Directive Sorting. The sub- 
ject was then presented with four 
specified soft subjects, requested to 
find the other objects that belong with 
these, and then to state why they all 
belong together. The same procedure 
was followed for four rough objects 
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and for four smooth objects. Each of 
the groups of objects was so selected 
as to make it difficult to find any com- 
mon quality except texture. 


Level 4: Forced Sorting. The sub- 
ject was presented with three buttons 
differing in color and material as well 
as texture, and asked to sort all the 
objects into three piles using the but- 
tons as the basis of classification. It 
was impossible for the subject to sort 
all the objects into three groups on 
the basis of color, material or any 
other single variable except texture, 
unless he relied upon very loose idio- 
syncratic bases of organization that 
had no clear connection with the sam- 
ple objects. 


A scoring system was specified in de- 
tail, each sorting receiving a score of 
4, 3, 2, 1, or 0, the zero being reserved 
for sortings that did not involve tex- 
ture at all, either in terms of the selec- 
tion of objects or in terms of the ver- 
balization of their similarity, The in- 
termediate scores of 3, 2, and 1 were 
assigned to responses that departed 
from the adequate with respect to 
either the sorting or the verbalization. 
The scoring system proved to be high- 
ly reliable. Two judges agreed with 
respect to 98.8 per cent of the re- 
sponses that held any possibility of a 
textural concept. A total score was 
calculated for each subject by finding 
the mean score for each of the four 
levels of sorting and summing these 
mean scores. 

In a similar fashion a score was 
found for the permissive phases of the 
test (Levels 1 and 2) and for the direc- 
tive phases of the test (Levels 3 and 
4). 


The Rorschach Texture Score 


The Rorschach was administered 
individually and scored according to 
the method specified by Ainsworth 
and Klopfer (1). On the basis of the 
clinical impression that one or two 
responses in which emphasis was giv- 
en to soft, furry qualities were as sig- 
nificant interpretatively as a larger 
number of responses based on other 
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surface qualities, weights were as- 
signed to each of the responses given 
a main determinant score of Fc or cF, 
in accordance with the nature of the 
texture response involved. The 
weights were as follows: a weight of 6 
was assigned for soft texture; a weight 
of 4 was assigned for rough texture, 
smooth texture, three-dimensional 
carved or modelled surfaces, and for 
a few texture responses that were im- 
possible to classify in the other cate- 
gories; a weight of 2 was assigned for 
transparency, achromatic representa- 
tion of chromatic color, and the use of 
shading to give a differentiated pat- 
tern. Each additional texture re- 
sponse was given a score of half the 
weight assigned to a main response of 
similar nature. Two judges agreed 
with respect to 98.7 per cent of the 
Rorschach texture scores, both the 
original Fe or cF scoring and the 
weighted score. In order to check the 
judgment that the on Ror- 
schach texture score was best for the 
purposes of this study two additional 
scores were obtained for each subject: 
(Fc + cF) and (Fe + cF)/F. 

In addition, the Rorschach proto- 
cols of all subjects were examined, and 
those were identified that showed 
shading denial, evasion or insenitivity, 
according to the criteria specified by 
Ainsworth and Klopfer (2, p. 346) . 


Subjects 


The Rorschach and texture sorting 
tests were administered to 34 male 
university students in an introductory 
a course, and to 80 mental 

ospital patients, The patients were 
divided into four groups of 20 each: 
psychotic men, psychotic women, non- 
psychotic men, and _non-psychotic 
women. The psychotic groups were 
composed of pairs of men and women 
matched according to diagnostic classi- 
fication. An attempt was made to 
match the non-psychotic groups also, 
but it was not possible to carry this 
through to completion because of the 
relatively small number of non-psy- 
chotic patients in this hospital and 
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Tas.e I—Correlations between Weighted Rorschach Texture Scores 
and Texture Sorting Scores 


TUN onal tee ects one 


Psychotic patients 
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Normal male students.......................---..---+1---e0--0+-- 


Permissive Total 
N Sorting Sorting 
tau P tau p 

80 224° 002 232° 001 
20 .204 102 205 .100 
20 332° 019 353° 014 
40 .280° .005 .300* .003 
20 —.043 394 —.053 37) 
20 _146— 181 047 386 
40 178 053 — ~ 165 067 — 
34 004 488 004 488 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level or better for a one-tailed test. 


the broad variety of diagnostic classi- 
fications represented among them. 
Patients known to have acute and 
chronic brain syndromes were ex- 
cluded. 


RESULTS 


Kendall’s rank correlation coeffici- 
ents were calculated between the 
weighted Rorschach texture scores and 
the total texture sorting scores. (See 
Table I.) It may be seen that a low 
but highly significant positive correla- 
tion was found for the total group of 
hospital patients, but a zero correla- 
tion was found for the student group. 
When the various groups of hospital 
patients are considered separately, it 
may be seen that there are significant 
positive correlations for the total psy- 
chotic group and for the psychotic 
women, while the positive correlation 
for the psychotic men approaches sig- 
nificance. The very low positive corre- 
lation for the total non-psychotic 
group approaches significance, but 
when the non-psychotic men and 
women are taken separately the corre- 
lations are zero. 

The hypothesis that there is a gen- 
eralized and characteristic mode of re- 
sponding to the textural qualities of 
stimulus objects is thus supported by 
the hospital group as a whole, but not 
by the normal student group. More- 
over, the hypothesis is supported more 
strongly by the psychotic group than 
by the non-psychotic group, and more 


strongly by the psychotic women than 
by the psychotic men. 

Since the directive phase of Ror- 
schach testing that is represented in 
the testing of the limits is not repre- 
sented in the Rorschach texture scores, 
it seemed plausible that there might be 
a closer correlation between the two 
tests if the directive phases of the tex- 
ture sorting test were excluded and 
the score based upon the permissive 
phases alone. This second set of corre- 
lations is also shown in Table I. It 
may be seen that two sets of correla- 
tions are substantially the same, ex- 
cept that there is a low and non-signi- 
ficant positive correlation for the non- 
psychotic women when the permissive 
texture sorting score is used rather 
than the zero correlation found when 
the total texture sorting score was 
used. The correlation for the total 
non-psychotic group is slightly higher 
and approximates the five per cent 
level of significance. The correlations 
for the non-psychotic and normal men 
remain zero, and those for the psy- 
chotic groups and the total patient 
group are slightly reduced, although 
with no substantial changes in the sig- 
nificance levels. 

A check was made to ascertain 
whether the (Fc + cF) scores or the 
(Fc + cF)/F scores might be more 
closely correlated with the total tex- 
ture sorting scores than were the 
weighted Rorschach texture scores. 
This check was made only for the total 
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patient group, and correlations of .208 
(p = .003) and .162 (p = .017) were 
found. Thus the unweighted Ror- 
schach texture scores are significantly 
and positively related to the texture 
sorting scores, but somewhat less close- 
ly than are the weighted Rorschach 
texture scores. 

The medians of the weighted Ror- 
schach texture scores, and the permis- 
sive, directive and total texture sort- 
ing scores for all groups are shown in 
Table II. It may be seen that the non- 
psychotic women obtained a substan- 
tially higher median Rorschach tex- 
ture score than that of any other 
— Group differences were tested 
by the Mann-Whitney U test. The 
non-psychotic women gave significant- 
ly more texture responses (p< .002) 
than the non-psychotic men, thus lend- 
ing support to the second hypothesis, 
but no significant difference was found 
between men and women of the psy- 
chotic group. The non-psychotic wom- 
en gave significantly more texture re- 
sponses than the psychotic women 
(p<.05) , thus lending support to the 
third hypothesis, but no significant 
differences were found between the 
non-psychotic male patients and either 
the psychotic males or the normal 
male students. 


In the case of the total texture sort- 
ing scores, as in the case of the Ror- 
schach texture scores, the non-psy- 
chotic women were significantly high- 
er than the non-psychotic men 
(p<.02) , thus supporting the second 
hypothesis, but no significant differ- 
ence was found between men and 
women of the psychotic group. The 
non-psychotic women also had signi- 
ficantly higher scores than the psy- 
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chotic women in the sorting test 
(p<.02), but here significant differ- 
ences were also found between the 
various male groups. The normal men 
used significantly more texture than 
either the non-psychotic or psychotic 
men (p<.01 and p<.001 respective- 
ly), and there is also a tendency for 
the non-psychotic men to use more 
texture than the psychotic men 
(p<.08). These findings support the 
third hypothesis. 


When the medians for the permis- 
sive phases of the texture sorting test 
are considered separately the findings 
are essentially the same for the com- 
parisons between the male and female 
groups, and for the comparison be- 
tween non-psychotic and_ psychotic 
women, The non-psychotic women 
used texture significantly more than 
the non-psychotic men (p<.02), 
while the difference between the psy- 
chotic women and the psychotic men 
was not significant. The non-psychotic 
women used significantly more texture 
than the psychotic women during the 
permissive phases of the test (p<.03), 
but, in contrast with the total texture 
sorting scores, the differences between 
the male groups were less significant. 
The normal males still use more tex- 
ture than the non-psychotic and psy- 
chotic males but the differences are 
less significant aye and p<.013) 
and it is clear than the conspicuous 
superiority of the normal men over all 
patient groups with respect to their 
total texture sorting score is attribu- 
table to the use they make of the di- 
rective phases of the sorting test. As 
for the male patient groups, the dif- 
ference between the non-psychotics 
and psychotics is clearly not signifi- 


TABLE II — Rorschach Weighted Texture and Texture Sorting Medians 





Weighted Texture Sorting Scores 
Groups Rorschach Permissive _ Directive 

Texture phases phases Total 
pmmmnnr nn ao 212 bk ~ oe 85 2.40 3.25 
PsyChOtic WOMMEM........-..0.<-..-.neco-seecvenosnezeeeneoneee —S 1.55 3.20 4.75 
Non-psychotic meM.............-20-.2:c0:csessceesseseeeeeses 2.5 1.20 2.80 4.00 
Non-psychotic Women..............2-...::0--:0:ssee00+-0-+ 16.0 2.90 3.80 6.70 
PROUD races esiesecatiercpeccirsenoiRiocion. . SU 2.40 5.60 8.00 
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Taste I1]—Incidence of Shading Denial and Evasion 





Presence of Absence of 
Groups shading denial shading denial Totals 

or evasion or evasion 
TO ERLE RCO To eree 0 20 20 
Psychotic WOMEN..............-.--2-0----seesceeeeeeeeteneneeeeeeenees 0 20 20 
Non-psychotic men..........-...-.--2--0--secoescesseeceeeseeeneenee 5 15 20 
Non-psychotic Women.........-....-.-..-----..-1eeseeeseeeseeee 8 17 20 
POURRA a nan snses anton eneenensnenssecnenem 13 21 34 
EO ee ner 21 93" 114 


cant in the permissive phases of the 
test (P =: SB. 

Table III shows the incidence of 
shading denial and evasion in each of 
the five groups. It may be seen that 
shading denial and evasion are absent 
among the psychotic patients, present 
among the non-psychotic patients, and 
even more frequently present among 
the normal subjects. When the men 
and women for each of the psychotic 
and non psychotic groups are com- 
bined, a chi square of 18.29 is found, 
which is significant at the .001 level 
for two degrees of freedom. This find- 
ing supports the fourth hypothesis. 

It may be seen also in Table III 
that shading denial and evasion are 
more frequent among the male sub- 
jects than among the women, as hy- 
pothesized. The chi square for this 
comparison is 3.84, which is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 

The 21 subjects who were classified 
as showing shading denial or evasion 
received low or zero Rorschach tex- 
ture scores, but all but 5 of these re- 
ceived scores above the median on the 
texture sorting test. A median test 
shows that this departure from chance 
is significant at the .02 level. It is clear 
therefore that the performance of this 
denial and evasion group serves to re- 
duce the correlations between Ror- 
schach and textures sorting scores for 
the student and non-psychotic groups. 

With respect to extreme reactions 
the normal and non-psychotic males 
were not found to be significantly dif- 
ferent. When grouped together they 
had more extreme reactions than the 
psychotic males, a chi square test yield- 
ing a .05 level of significance. Thus 
the male groups lend support to the 


sixth hypothesis, but not the female 
groups, who did not differ significant- 
ly with respect to extreme reactions. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings for the hospital pa- 
tients, in general, support the hypo- 
thesis that sensitivity to texture is a 
generalized characteristic of the indi- 
vidual, manifesting itself in his re- 
sponses both to the Rorschach ink 
blots and to real objects, but the hypo- 
thesis gains no support with the nor- 
mal group of university men. This is 
not the first time in the history of 
Rorschach validation research that an 
hypothesis, originally derived from ex- 
perience with a clinical population, 
has failed to gain support when tested 
out with university undergraduates as 
subjects. 

When the psychotic and non-psy- 
chotic groups of patients are taken 
separately, the hypothesis is much 
more clearly supported by the former 
group than by the latter, despite the 
fact that their texture scores are low- 
er and their scatter narrower on both 
tests. This suggests that, although the 
psychotic patients are less sensitive to 
texture than the non-psychotics, they 
respond with more intra-individual 
consistency to texture cues. 

There are a number of lines of evi- 
dence suggesting that the relatively in- 
telligent and well-adjusted segment of 
the population represented by univer- 
sity students is vulnerable to various 
influences making for unreliability of 
Rorschach performance. For example, 
it has been demonstrated that  stu- 
dents can alter their performance in 
accordance with experimentally in- 
duced sets (14), and that the most 
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“mature” and “rich” personalities are 
the ones who can effect the greatest 
changes (9). It has been found that 
normal subjects are not only sensitive 
to artificially altered test atmosphere, 
but also change their performance in 
response to the personalities of dif- 
ferent examiners (17). On the other 
hand, clinical impression suggests that 
the more severe the pathology of the 
subject the less susceptible his per- 
formance is to suggestions given to 
him in the test situation and the more 
helpless he is to alter his responses. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to find 
that psychotic patients show greater 
consistency between two samples of 
responses to a given stimulus variable 
than do non-psychotic patients or nor- 
mal subjects. 


Little (16) suggests that the low 
validity indices often found for pro- 
jective techniques may stem both from 
the fact that they involve too small a 
sample of behavior for reliability and 
from the possibility that different de- 
terminers of behavior are involved in 
semi-structured situations than in oth- 
er situations. He proposes that in 
times of great stress all determiners 
may be mobilized in all situations, but 
under less extreme conditions we are 
much more differentiated. 

When the present authors suggested 
that a similar phenomenon might be 
involved in their findings of a higher 
correlation between two measures of 
texture sensitivity among psychotics 
than among non-psychotics, Little? 
stated his belief that psychotics have 
less intra-individual variability than 
normal people. Psychotics who do 
poorly on one type of projective task 
tend to do poorly on all other types, 
having restricted content, fewer alter- 
native responses and the like. Little 
interprets this as implying fewer de: 
termining factors in the behavior of 
psychotics than in that of normals and 
refers to a study on the MMPI (20) 
for support of this view. 

The concept of intra-individual var- 


* Personal communication. 
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iability, about which Fiske has written 
extensively, seems pertinent to the 
present study, despite the fact that 
Fiske has concerned himself chiefly 
with what he calls Type I variability 
(7) , which is the variability of the in- 
dividual’s response to two presenta- 
tions of the same stimulus in the same 
situation at two points of time, where- 
as the present study refers to the vari- 
ability of the individual's response to 
similar but non-identical stimulus 
features in two different situations, 
which somewhat resembles Fiske’s 
Type III variability. Fiske (4, 6, 18) 
has reported substantial intra-indivi- 
dual variability in responses to a sen- 
tence completion test, the variability 
being great enough to lead to signifi- 
cant differences in the interpretation 
of an individual's protocol. Fiske (5) 
believes that projective tests are par- 
ticularly conducive to intra-individual 
variability, and that the more struc- 
tured the stimulation the more con- 
sistent the behavior, He suggests (3, 
5) that stimuli exercise constraints on 
behavior, and that the completely un- 
structured situation represented by 
dreams produce the greatest degree of 
intra-individual variability. 

Fiske and Rice (7) refer to several 
studies (e.g. 8, 12, 13) which report 
schizophrenics to be more variable 
than normal people in a variety of 
highly structured tasks, and their vari- 
ability was variously attributed to 
poor attention, weak control, vari- 
ability in set, and, in general, ineffi- 
ciency. The apparent incompatibility 
of these findings with those of the 
present study may be resolved with 
reference to the differences in the de- 
gree of structure of the two sets of 
tasks, the tasks involved in the present 
study being relatively unstructured, 
although increasing structure was in- 
troduced systematically in both in the 
course of the test session. (In the Ror- 
schach the testing of the limits phase 
introduced increasing structure.) A 
preliminary statement of the hypo- 
theses suggested by the present study 
is that the psychotic is more consistent 
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in his responses to relatively unstruc- 
tured ne than the non-psychotic, 
and less able to adapt his response to 
the additional cues given when the 
task is made more highly structured. 

The set of hypotheses advanced here 
owes much to both Fiske and Little. 
It is hypothesized that the non-psy- 
chotic has a relatively large number 
of responses potentially available in 
any stimulus situation, and that the 
strongest response tendency may well 
be only slightly stronger than other 
response tendencies, so that slight 
changes in the stimulus situation may 
alter the relative strengths of the re- 
sponse tendencies and result in differ- 
ent responses. In this sense, the non- 
psychotic is more constrained by stim- 
uli than the psychotic subject, since 
he is more influenced by slight 
changes in the stimulus situation. In 
contrast, the psychotic subject seems 
to carry around with him not only 
fewer response tendencies but perhaps 
also a more fixed hierarchical arrange- 
ment of their relative strengths, so 
that they tend to control his behavior 
in a consistent direction despite sub- 
stantial differences in the stimulus 
situation. This consistency will be ap- 
parent in relatively unstructured sit- 
uations where he is permitted to re- 
spond as he chooses. However, in a 
relatively structured situation calling 
for speed and/or accuracy in respond- 
ing to a changing stimulus situation 
he has difficulty in altering his ap- 
proach appropriately as the stimuli 
change and appears to be relatively 
inefficient and variable. 


Among the findings of the present 
study there are several that throw 
light on the processes making for 
more intra-individual variation in the 
non-psychotic subjects than in the psy- 
chotics. First, the normal male group 
had significantly higher texture sort- 
ing scores than either the non-psycho- 
tic or psychotic male patient groups, 
and the non-psychotic males tended 
to have higher scores than the psycho- 
tics. However, significant differences 
between these three groups did not 
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appear with respect to Rorschach tex- 
ture scores, and the differences be- 
tween the normal males and the two 
male patient groups were somewhat 
less significant for the permissive than 
for the total texture sorting scores, 
while the difference between the non- 
psychotic and psychotic male group 
was not significant for the permissive 
sorting scores. When responding to 
the Rorschach blots (except during 
the testing of the limits phase which 
does not contribute to the score) the 
subject is left quite free to use or not 
to use the shading features of the blot 
material, as he chooses. This corre- 
sponds to the first two levels of the 
texture sorting test, reflected in the 
permissive sorting score, where the 
subject is left free to choose the basis 
of classification. However, in the last 
two levels of the texture sorting test, 
reflected in the directive sorting score, 
the task becomes increasingly difficult 
if texture is not used as a basis for 
sorting. Under these conditions some 
subjects who ignored the textural im- 
plications of the Rorschach shading 
were induced to use texture as a basis 
for sorting objects, and this occurred 
most frequently with the normal stu- 
dent group. Thus the higher texture 
sorting scores of the normal males may 
be interpreted as a greater responsive- 
ness to increasingly directive cues in 
the stimulus situation, which led to 
responses that had not been made un- 
der more permissive conditions. The 
tendency to organize their experi- 
ence in terms of texture concepts, 
which may have originally been too 
weak to result in a texture response, 
was strengthened in the case of these 
subjects. 

A second line of evidence is quali- 
tative. It was observed that some sub- 
jects found implicit in the sorting test 
a pressure to find as many different 
bases for sorting as possible. Some- 
times subjects responded to the tex- 
tural qualities of the subjects early in 
the permissive phases of the test, but 
did not sort by texture a second time 
until the directive and forced phases. 
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This was particularly characteristic 
of the normal group, who sometimes 
verbalized their awareness of texture 
and their desire to formulate some 
other concept. In contrast, the pa- 
tients showed much less flexibility, 
and many of them, particularly the 
psychotic subjects, tended to persev- 
erate concepts once formed. These dif- 
ferences in desire and ability to shift 
concepts seem to make for greater 
flexibility and hence more intra-in- 
dividual variability in the normal sub- 
jects than in the patient groups. 

In some subjects the tendency to 
utilize texture in concept formation 
is so weak that quite consistently they 
fail to respond to the textural quali- 
ties of stimulus objects. There were 
four subjects showing “shading insen- 
sitivity” in their Rorschach responses, 
according to Klopfer’s criteria. All of 
these subjects received strikingly low 
scores on the texture sorting test. All 
were psychotic, and thus contributed 
toward giving the psychotic group less 
intra-individual variability than the 
non-psychotic group. 

The phenomena of shading denial 
and shading evasion on the Rorschach 
are hypothesized to be ways in which 
the subject may reveal underlying sen- 
sitivity to texture, despite his failure 
to acknowledge texture as a deter- 
miner of his responses in the permis- 
sive phases of the Rorschach test. That 
they do indeed mask an underlying 
sensitivity to texture is suggested by 
the fact that a majority of the cases 
so classified received above median 
texture sorting scores, so that the cor- 
relation between the two sets of tex- 
ture scores is reduced by the fact that 
some low and zero Rorschach texture 
scores as well as high scores reflect 
texture-determined perception. Again 
it may be noted that this source of 
inconsistency in overt response oc- 
curred more frequently in the non- 
psychotic than in the psychotic groups, 
as shown both by greater incidence of 
shading denial and evasion and by 
more extreme reactions, at least in the 
case of the male subjects. 
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Since verbalization of the basis of 
conceptualization was emphasized in 
texture scores of both tests, the ques- 
tion may be raised as to why it is that 
some subjects are reluctant to verbal- 
ize the textural determinants of their 
Rorschach concepts, but more ready 
to verbalize the part played by texture 
in the sorting test. One possible ex- 
planation is that, having been influ- 
enced by texture in concept forma- 
tion, the subject is more willing to 
verbalize its contribution within the 
context of a task that he interprets as 
an intellectual challenge, namely, the 
sorting test. There is qualitative evi- 
dence in favor of this explanation, 
which cannot be detailed here. How- 
ever, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the subject may be defensive 
about personal non-intellectual deter- 
minants of concepts, and reluctant to 
acknowledge the extent to which his 
perception of the world is determined 
by Macioe considerations rather than 
by what he considers adequate logic. 
The fact that the men manifested 
shading denial and evasion more fre- 
quently than the women is consistent 
with this suggestion. 

Two other variables which seem 
likely to have contributed to incon- 
sistencies in responding to the two 
tasks may be mentioned briefly, al- 
though their implications cannot be 
discussed. First, perception of texture 
in the sorting test may involve a re- 
sponse to tactual cues as well as vis- 
ual cues, whereas only visual cues are 
provided in the Rorschach situation. 
Secondly, the textural concepts of 
some subjects were much looser or 
much narrower than those that had 
been assumed in devising the sorting 
test. Subjects with very narrow tex- 
tural concepts seemed to be much 
more highly concerned with texture 
than their texture sorting scores re- 
flected, for they were too narrow to 
operate effectively in the more direc- 
tive phases of the test, 

Individual differences were observed 
in the intensity and quality of the 
affect attached to different kinds of 
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texture. The intensity of the affect 
seemed to be related to readiness to 
sort on the basis of the textural fea- 
ture in question, but the direction of 
the affect—whether liking or disliking 
—seemed quite unrelated to readiness. 

The question might well be raised 
as to whether the differential weights 
assigned to soft, rough and smooth 
concepts in the Rorschach weighted 
texture score might be responsible for 
apparent inconsistency in responding 
to texture. It is not believed that this 
played a significant part, for the great 
preponderance of the Rorschach re- 
sponses involved “soft” concepts, and 
higher correlations with the sorting 
test were obtained when weighted 
rather than unweighted Rorschach 
scores were used. 

The lack of consistency shown by 
the non-psychotic subjects in respond- 
ing to the textured aspects of stimulus 
material suggests that considerable 
caution is indicated in applying the 
interpretative hypothesis attached to 
texture responses with such subjects 
and particularly in interpreting the 
significance of failure to produce tex- 
ture responses. A careful inquiry and 
a thorough testing of the limits are 
required in order to distinguish shad- 
ing denial and evasion, which have 
been demonstrated here to reflect un- 
derlying sensitivity to texture, from 
shading insensitivity. Moreover, even 
when a zero or low Rorschach texture 
score can not be identified as an in- 
stance of shading denial, evasion or 
insensitivity, the clinica] interpreta- 
tion should be modified in terms of 
the readiness of the subjects to use 
texture in the testing of the limits 
phase. Consequently, in the absence 
of careful inquiry and testing of the 
limits it would seem best to consider a 
failure to produce texture responses as 
non-interpretable. 

The problem of inconsistency in 
texture responses presents a formid- 
able handicap in research into the 
validity of the Rorschach texture hy- 
potheses. At the same time, two other 
lines of evidence tend to support the 
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validity of the basic hypothesis that 
response to texture is related to needs 
for contact, affection and dependency. 
Harlow’s (11) experimental investi- 
gation of the role played by a need 
for contact with a textured object 
highlights its importance as a basis 
for the child-mother relationship in 
monkeys. Potanin (19), acting on the 
assumption that one important vari- 
able in the Rorschach texture response 
is perception of detail, demonstrated 
that preference for detailed forms was 
positively related to a measure of de- 
pendency among normal male sub- 
jects. 

It would seem highly desirable to 
devise special test instruments further 
to explore the basic hypothesis that 
the mode of response to texture is in- 
dicative of the way in which the needs 
for contact, affection and dependency 
are organized within the personality. 
In devising such an instrument it is 
desirable to take cognizance of the 
variables that enter into the complex 
texture response, some of which have 
been dealt with in this discussion, 
namely, ability to differentiate tex- 
tural differences, reliance upon visual 
or tactual cues in texture perception, 
readiness to utilize awareness of tex- 
ture as a basis for organizing experi- 
ence conceptually, ability and will- 
ingness to verbalize the part played 
by texture in concept formation, the 
looseness or narrowness of textural 
concepts, and, finally, the intensity 
and quality of affect associated with 
such concepts. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to 
investigate the basic assumption which 
underlies the interpretative hypothe- 
ses that Klopfer attaches to shading as 
a determinant of Rorschach responses. 
The basic hypothesis tested herein is 
that there is a degree of sensitivity to 
texture characteristic of the indivi- 
dual that is generalized enough that 
the frequency of Rorschach texture 
responses is positively related to the 
extent to which texture is used in re- 
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sponding to real objects. Secondary 
hypotheses were derived from Klop- 
fers interpretation that needs for af- 
fection and dependency are reflected 
by Rorschach texture responses. 

A texture sorting test was devised 
as the criterion of the person’s re- 
sponse to the textured qualities of 
real objects. Texture sorting scores 
were based upon the frequency of 
classifications according to texture, 
the conceptual adequacy of these class- 
ifications, and the adequacy of the 
verbalization thereof, The Rorschach 
texture score was obtained by assign- 
ing differential weights to various 
types of Fc and cF responses. The 
subjects were 34 male university stu- 
dents, 40 psychotic hospital patients 
and 40 non-psychotic hospital patients. 
The patient groups contained equal 
numbers of males and females. 

The hypothesis of a positive rela- 
tionship between Rorschach texture 
scores and texture sorting scores was 
supported by a low but significant 
positive correlation for the combined 
patient groups, but not by the zero 
correlation found for the normal 
males. Among the patient groups, con- 
sidered separately, support for the 
hypothesis was found in the case of 
the psychotic group but not in the 
case of the non-psychotic group. 

The findings relevant to the sec- 
ondary hypotheses may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The hypothesis that women are 
more responsive to texture than men 
was supported in the case of the non- 
psychotic patients but not in the case 
of the psychotic patients. 

2. The hypothesis that psychotic 
patients are less responsive to texture 
than non-psychotic subjects was clear- 
ly supported in the case of the tex- 
ture sorting test, but was found to 
hold only for the female groups in 
the case of the Rorschach texture 
scores. 


3. The hypothesis was supported 
that non-psychotic subjects more fre- 
quently than psychotic subjects deny 
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or evade their sensitivity to the Ror- 
schach shading effects. 


4. The hypothesis was supported 
that men more frequently than women 
deny or evade their sensitivity to the 
Rorschach shading effects. 


5. The hypothesis that non-psycho- 
tic subjects have more extreme reac- 
tions with respect to texture-deter- 
mined Rorschach responses was sup- 
ported in the case of the male groups 
but not in the case of the female 
groups. 

The findings are discussed in the 
light of the concept of intra-indivi- 
dual variability. Various lines of evi- 
dence suggest that in relatively un- 
structured situations there is less intra- 
individual variability among psycho- 
tic patients than among non-psychotic 
patients, and more variability among 
normal subjects than among patients. 
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A System for Deriving Quantitative Rorschach Measures of Certain 
Psychological Variables, For Group Comparisons ' 


SaRA H. ARNAUD 


Arsenal Family and Children’s Center and Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Pittsburgh Medical School 


The purpose of this paper is to 
present a system that derives quanti- 
tative Rorschach measures for certain 
psychological variables, while it at- 
tempts to approximate the usual clini- 
cal practice of arriving at an interpre- 
tation by considering all pertinent fea- 
tures of a Rorschach record. The effi- 
cacy of methods similar to the —_— 
one, in obtaining meaningful meas- 
ures of individual emotional cate- 
gories, has been demonstrated in the 
studies of Munroe (8, 9), Cronbach 
(4), Elizur (6), Walker (13), and 
DeVos (5) , among others. 

The present system was evolved in 
the course of research on the effects 
that a chronic parental illness may 
have on children (1, 2). Hypotheses 
from that study determined the areas 
for which Rorschach measures are 
presented in this paper. They are: 1) 
general anxiety, 2) body concern, 3) 
dysphoric feelings, 4) hostility, 5) 
constraint in interpersonal relations, 
6) dependency longings, and 7) a pat- 
tern of apparently precocious but 
basically false maturity manifested in 
premature assumption of a role of re- 
sponsibility, carried to the point of 
overcompliance and loss of emotional 
spontaneity. 

Application of this system to adult 
records would probably require cer- 
tain modifications in most categories 
and would be inappropriate in the 
False Maturity category. 


‘Based on a portion of a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, Boston University Graduate School. 
The writer wishes to express her apprecia- 
tion to Dr. A. William Hire for his guid- 
ance, critical comment, and encouragement 
in the development of this scoring system. 
Dr. Eva D. Ferguson was most helpful in the 
design and execution of the reliability study. 


Each of the areas is defined in terms 
of a number of ways that it may be 
manifested on the Rorschach by in- 
dividuals of different personality or- 
ganization. These items, called “indi- 
cators,” consist of both conventional 
scores and qualitative features of re- 
sponses. The resulting lists of indica- 
tors are limited by the fact that they 
were designed for children’s Ror- 
schachs, as well as by probable over- 
sights, the existence of highly idiosyn- 
cratic ways of expressing psychic 
forces, and the difficulty of setting up 
satisfactory group standards for meas- 
uring some well known indicators 
such as over-long reaction time. A dis- 
cussion of reasons for excluding cer- 
tain other possible indicators will be 
found in the report of the original 
study (1). The presence of feeble- 
mindedness, psychotic or pre-psychotic 
disorganization, severe depression, or 
other pathology that might give rise 
to different interpretations of these 
indicators had been ruled out in the 
children studied. 

Cut-off points for each indicator 
were established beyond the middle 
range of its occurrence as determined 
by (a) existing norms whenever avail- 
able, (b) frequency distributions of 
the indicator in the combined experi- 
mental and control samples—usually 
in terms of quartiles and extreme dec- 
iles, or (c) with rarely occurring indi- 
cators, on the basis of clinical judg- 
ment. In the individual Rorschach 
record, all indicators that fell beyond 
their respective cut-off points received 
a check. For every category but False 
Maturity, the number of indicators so 
checked was the subject's score for that 
category. False Maturity was scored as 

resent or absent on the basis of an 
interlocking pattern of indicators fall- 
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ing beyond specified cut-off points. 

Estimates of the intensity of a given 
variable for the subject in relation to 
others in the group are based solely 
on the number of its indicators he 
offers beyond the cut-off point. Al- 
though the various indicators of any 
category are not assumed to represent 
equal units, there did not appear to be 
sufficient theoretic basis for assigning 
weights to them. The nearest ap- 
proach to such weighting lies in the 
attempt to ensure that the pressures 
behind the production of indicators 
might approach equivalence; this was 
done, roughly to be sure, by deter- 
mining beyond-normal points for all 
indicators and by grouping together 
as one indicator all manifestations of 
any one basic way of expressing a 
given psychic force—e.g., as one of the 
manifestations of hostility: a group of 
responses consisting of weapons, de- 
structive implements, and destructive 
animal or plant parts. 
Reliability of the Scoring System 

As a check on the reliability of the 
scoring, one indicator was chosen from 
each category on the basis of its poten- 
tial ambiguity and its importance in 
the category (the latter was a retro- 
spective judgment to exclude indica- 
tors that turned out to occur so rarely 
as to be of little practical importance) . 
The seven indicators were: Shading 
R; frightening, threatening, or weird 
R; mutilation R; dysphoric shading; 
human or animal figures with explicit 
harmful characteristics; “other” oral 
content; and all color responses, dif- 
ferentiated into FC, CF, and C. From 
master sheets giving the incidence of 
all indicators in all protocols (N = 
281) , records were arrayed in order of 
the incidence of these indicators, and 
ten were then selected which together 
would give the highest representation 
of the indicators being investigated. 

Between-scorer reliability: After an- 
other experienced Rorschach worker, 
Dr. Eva D. Ferguson, was trained in 
the scoring of these indicators on four 
randomly chosen protocols, she inde- 
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pendently scored all responses in the 
ten protocols for the presence of any 
of the seven indicators. The propor- 
tion of responses where one of the in- 
dicators was scored by either or both 
of the scorers was 48.2 per cent 
(N = 299). When Dr. Ferguson’s te- 
sults were compared with the scores’ 
onhey assigned by the writer to’ 
each response in each protocol, agreg- 
ment occurred in 83.3 per cent of all 
responses. When the comparison was 
made in terms of whether an indivi- 
dual case fell above or below the cut- 
off point for each indicator, the two 
workers agreed 95.7 per cent of the 
time. ; 
Reliability over time: The writer 
rescored the ten protocols for the 
seven indicators approximately three 
years after her original scoring and 
without access to the latter. Compari- 
son of the two sets of scores showed 
agreement in 93.3 per cent of all re- 
sponses (the proportion of the total 
responses receiving a score either the 
first or second time was 49.3 per cent) . 


Validity of the Scoring System 

The selection of indicators has been 
quite conservative in the sense of tak- 
ing only those reasonably well estab- 
lished on experimental or clinical-em- 
pirical grounds or well supported” by 
an extensive body of perception theory 
and findings. Though their validity 
has not been an experimental focus, 
certain inferential information has 
emerged from the study of children of 
multiple sclerotics. To a statistically 
significant degree, this scoring system 
succeeded in differentiating two 
groups of children along lines that 
had been hypothesized beforehand on 
the basis of personality-development 
theory and clinical observation, in 
each of the seven categories presented 
here. 

Special note should be made of the 
not unexpected finding that few indi- 
vidual indicators discriminated sharp- 
ly between the two groups. It is when 
indicators related to a_ psychological 
category are combined or summed 
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that meaningful differences emerge. 
This generalization may be applied 
with equal force to sex differences, 
which seldom have been found statis- 
tically significant when the concern 
has been with single Rorschach vari- 
ables but which do assume promi- 
nence when psychologically coherent 
categories are considered (I, 2). 


APPLICATION OF THE SCORING SYSTEM 


Rorschach records are obtained in 
the standard individual administra- 
tion with inquiry. Each is then 
checked for the presence of all indica- 
tors defined in the following section. 
Formal scoring is based on Klopfer’s 
method (7) , with two differences: (a) 
Multiple determinants are scored 
when two or more determinants seem 
equally strong. (b) FC and CF differ- 
entiation is based on the traditional 
interest in which aspect — form or 
color—the subject himself puts major 
emphasis on. 

In general, indicators are scored 
only from main responses, but there 
aré two exceptions: (a) In the case of 
subjects who offer few responses dur- 
ing the first administration (in our 
study, less than the first quartile of the 
distribution for total R in the two 
samples), but who expand and add 
new responses during the inquiry, the 
latter responses also are included in 
the scoring; and (b) in scoring the 
False Maturity pattern, additional col- 
or responses are counted. Qualitative 
elaborations that emerge only in the 
inquiry are scored the same as those 
that — in the free association. 
But in formal scoring categories, such 
as shading, the hesitancy with which 
they emerge is considered, following 
standard Rorschach procedure. 

A percept can contribute only one 
indicator to any one psychological 
area; when, rarely, a response may 
satisfy the definition of two indicators 
within the same category only the 
dominant one is recorded. A partial 
exception occurs in the area of Gen- 
eral Anxiety where Shading Per Cent 
and Evasive-R Per Cent may include 
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among their components, percepts 
that serve as the basis of another anxi- 
ety indicator. The same response, how- 
ever, can be scored in more than one 
category — for instance, under both 
anxiety and hostility — since, as 
Schafer (12) has put it, “ ... the 
same content may be looked at from 
different points of view and may enter 
into different thematic clusters.” 

When the scoring has been com- 
pleted, the number of times each indi- 
cator appeared in a record is counted. 
If the amount is above the cut-off 
point, the indicator is checked as 
present to a significant degree. The 
number of indicators so checked in 
each psychological category is the sub- 
ject’s score for that category and may 
range from 0 up to 3 or more. The 
False Maturity pattern is scored as 
present or absent on the basis of an 
interlocking set of indicators shown in 
Table I. 


SCORING CRITERIA FOR INDICATORS 


An extensive discussion of the liter- 
ature on the meaning of these indica- 
tors, together with reports on pub- 
lished norms where ved ten available, 
is given elsewhere (1). Each indicator 
is defined below. Examples are added 
for the qualitative indicators but not 
for formal scores since the latter are 
used in accordance with Klopfer’s (7) 
definitions, with the exception of FC, 
CF differentiation mentioned above. 
Cut-off points refer to the figure at 
and above which the indicator is 
checked as present to a significant 
degree; quartiles and percentiles are 
computed from published norms or 
from frequency distributions of the 
indicator in samples available to the 
investigator. 


General Anxiety 


1. Shading per cent: Proportion of 
total R employing any form of c, k, or 
K shading as a main determinant, Per- 
cepts containing shading may also be 
scored under other anxiety indicators. 
Cut-off: Qs. 

2. Little m: Percepts using any form 
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of little m as a main determinant; con- 
fined to inanimate movement and 
precarious balance and not including 
Klopfer’s expressive m. If a percept 
with little m is also a frightening one, 
it receives only one check under Gen- 
eral Anxiety, the check being assigned 
to whichever indicator seems domi- 
nant. Cut-off: Q;. 

3. Evasive R per cent: Proportion of 
total R consisting of: a) Vague, amor- 
phous percepts where the subject 
really does not commit himself, such 
as blot descriptions, outlines, geogra- 
phy, vague designs, vague anatomy, 
vague “leaves.” b) Perseveration—e.g., 
three or more appearances in a record 
of average length — of non-specifically 
shaped items such as clouds, hills, 
sticks. c) Highly impersonal content 
such as alphabet, geometry, punctua- 
tion. Cut-off: 90th percentile. 

4. a) Frightening or threatening 
figures, scenes, or situations: Percepts 
so described or with strong cultural 
implications of threat, conveying the 
feeling that the world is a dangerous 
place. Not included unless their threat 
was specified by the subject were 
bombs, firecrackers, explosions, battle 
scenes, scarecrows, crocodiles. 

Examples of figures scored: ogre, 
witch, vulture, madman, dragon, 
ghost, skeleton (when not merely per- 
severative anatomy) , hangman’s mask; 
also references to parts of such figures 
— witch’s hat, devil’s nose; descrip- 
tions in terms of scarey, spooky; fig- 
ures which when described as aggres- 
sive have a terrifying quality — giant 
who eats people, goblin with claws. 

Examples of frightening situations: 
humans or animals falling, fleeing 
(but not just running), aggressively 
attacked, on fire, helpless; “Hell 
where people are vested,” “some- 
body buried in a mountain,” “dog 
caught in a tree”; “‘snail’s aerials they 
stick out to see if it’s safe so they can 
start crawling and find a new home”; 
also specifically stated protections 
against danger, such as “water wings 
for if you fall in the water.” 

b) Concepts involving strangeness 
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or weirdness, either explicitly stated 
or inherent in the percept—e, g., man 
from Mars, “invisible man of flame,” 
mummies, “very queer looking bug,” 
prehistoric man, “foreign butterfly,” 
“bird people,” “Aztec god.” There is 
often an overlap of (a) and (b) in the 
same percept; either or both in a sin- 
gle response is scored as one, Cut-off: 


3° 

5. Rejection of a card, without ap- 
parent negativism as judged by refus- 
als to do other things; whether or not 
recovered in inquiry. Cut-off: Q:. 


Body Concern 

Sex differences may influence this 
category. 

1. Anatomy responses: Human or 
animal, including x-rays, but not in- 
cluding “blood” by itself. If the usual 
H area on Card III is seen as skeletons 
in human movement, the percept is 
not included under anatomy re- 
sponses; if, however, no movement is 
present it is counted as anatomy. Cut- 
off: Qs. 

2. Mutilation responses: Animals, 
humans, or objects described as in 
some way hurt, injured, diseased, dy- 
ing (but not merely as dead) , or dam- 
aged. It does not include: a) Refer- 
ence to a part as missing when the blot 


justifies such an observation or is gen- 


erally seen that way (e.g., head on cen- 
tral human figure on Card I) without 
any remark about how it may have 
happened (such as “cut off’). b) Cri- 
ticism of the blot as not being a 
“good” human or animal. c) Re- 
sponses that are predominantly ana- 
tomy or are concerned with deformity 
in human or animal figures (see fol- 
lowing indicator) . Cut-off: one. 


Some examples are: Things cut, 
broken, chopped off, shattered, split, 
bloody, etc.; “old house falling apart”, 
log with branch chopped off, “old torn 
ukeleles,” “cat run over by steam- 
roller,” “dog’s paw dropping like they 
do when they’re hurt,” “butterfly with 
thing out of middle” (loss of vital 
parts, not simple deformity) . Also Rs 
which include both agent of aggres- 
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sion and his injurious deed — “mon- 
ster who chops people’s feet off,” 
“claws clawing a dog’s tail.” 
Mutilation responses often involve 
admixtures of hostility-aggression 
and/or dysphoria and are so scored 
when the aggression is dwelt on or the 
agent is explicity mentioned, They are 
not included under Frightening R un- 
less the percept would have been so 
scored aside from the damage involved 
—e.g., “haunted house falling apart,” 
“gorilla with his foot chopped off.” 


3. Deformity in human or animal 
figures: Reference to figures somehow 
deformed or disfigured without any 
implication of a missing part having 
been removed by force or accident. 
Not included are references to missing 
parts in areas where the blot justifies 
such an interpretation or it is often 
given. Some examples are: one-legged 
man, “Aztec god with misshapen head 
and practically no body or arms,” two- 
headed human or animal, “bow legs,” 
Siamese twins when the emphasis is on 
the deformity not merely te union. 
Cut-off: one. 

Occasionally such a response will 
also be scored under Frightening R, 
but this occurs only when the deform- 
ity merely heightens an already fright- 
ening or strange image or adds a 
grotesque or frightening character to 
it. 

4. Other content related to concern 
about the body and its malfunctioning 
and not included in the preceding in- 
dicators—e.g., medical thermometer, 
ether bottle. Cut-off: one. 

Dysphoria 

The separation of anxiety and dys- 
phoria is not easy and may at times 
seem artificial since the two are so 
often intermeshed; in Beck’s Y scoring 
category, for instance, they attain 
something of an interpretive equiva- 
lence. Anxiety and dysphoria appear 
to be linked by a basic unpleasant 
feeling tone, but may, perhaps, be use- 
fully differentiated in terms of anxiety 
expressing the associated apprehensive 
tension, while dysphoria reflects a 
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more specifically depressive, unhappy 
affect. The category of dysphoria pre- 
sented here —— to pick up such 
sad, depressive feelings. Sex differences 
may influence this category. 

1. a) Black or grey as surface color 
(C’) in a record without counterbal- 
ancing bright-color richness: Dark 
C’ equals or exceeds color R. 

Or, b) Shading described in terms 
of darkness or gloom, e.g., dark clouds, 
thunderstorm, black smoke, tornado 
(if visualized in terms of dark threat- 
ening clouds) , “dark trees [undifferen- 
tiated] over which the sun is shining.” 
Cut-off: one, (a) or (b). 

2. Other dysphoric content: Per- 
cepts not covered by indicators 1 and 
3 in this category and where gloomy, 
sad, or hopeless qualities are either 
verbalized by the subject or are in our 
culture almost universally associated 
with the percept—e.g., “old tattered, 
dirty scarecrow,” dead things (human, 
animal, plant) , “dying flower,” ragged 
worn-out things, person crying, “wolf 
howling at night,” coffin, “leaves fall- 
ing in the snow.” Cut-off: one. 


N.B.: If such a percept also quali- 
fies for scoring under Frightening R 
or Mutilation R, it is scored under 
whichever of these indicators seems 
dominant but never under more than 
one of the three, in order to avoid 
overlap with indicator 3 in this cate- 
gory. 

3. Sum of dysphoric responses in 
other categories: Specifically, sum 
Frightening-Weird R (indicator 4 un- 
der General Anxiety) and Mutilation 
R (indicator 2 under Body Concern) . 
While such responses seem primarily 
to reflect anxiety, it appears to be anx- 
iety colored by consciously unpleasant, 
oppressive affect. Cut-off: two. 
Hostility 

Sex differences may influence this 
category. 

1. Hostile or destructive M or FM, 
as distinguished from merely assertive 
action. Specific examples are: fighting, 
arguing, attacking, “dragon ready to 
strike,” humans or animals in move- 
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ment and described as angry, “canni- 
bals bending over a skull,” boy stick- 
ing out his tongue, animals pulling a 
plane apart, tiger holding a rabbit it 
just caught (i.e., aggression in immed- 
iate past) . Cut-off: one. 

2. Weapons, destructive implements, 
and destructive animal or plant parts: 
Objects capable of injuring living be- 
ings, as Schachtel formulates it, and 
whose function is primarily destruc- 
tive in the immediate sense of penetra- 
ting, cutting, pounding, imprisoning, 
punishing, etc. This includes any pri- 
marily aggressive implement, hurting 
aspect of a plant, or harm-inflicting 
part of an animal as Ad by itself but 
not as a detail of the whole animal. 
Bombs are not included unless specific 
mention is made of their destroying 
powers. Cut-off: two, or one if vivid 
(e.g., “destructive looking bomb,” 
“you throw it and stab somebody’’) . 

Some examples are: arrow, bullet, 
battleship, horsewhip, mousetrap, scis- 
sors, hammer, drill; claws, thorns, 
“snake fangs — the way they poison,” 
stingers, sword of swordfish. 

3. Human or animal figures whose 
harmful or hostile characteristics are 
detailed by the subject, as distin- 
guished from merely presumably ag- 
gressive figures, such as “devil,” with- 
out further specification of aggression. 
Excluded are animals called “wild” 
without further specification and per- 
cepts that qualify for scoring under 
Hostile M or FM. Acceptable exam- 
ples are: beetle that stings, “crocodile 
— they bite people,” “evil-looking 
crab,” figures (not in M or FM) de- 
scribed as angry, “insect with crabby 
features,” “widow who jumps and 
kills you.” Cut-off: one. 

These responses often are also 
scored under Frightening R, when the 
percept would qualify without its 
harmful characteristics being made 
explicit or when the aggressive descrip- 
tion makes an otherwise relatively in- 
nocuous figure quite threatening or 
terrifying—e.g., “bat that eats people.” 

4. Victims of aggression, when the 
aggression itself is dwelt on to the ex- 
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tent that identification with the ag- 
gressor seems almost as great or greater 
than with the victim; specification 
of the aggressor is usual. Some exam- 
ples are: cat beaten up by dog, “man 
walking and someone shot him,” “leaf 
torn apart by a cat,” “animal killed by 
somebody.” These percepts are often 
also scored under Mutilation R. Cut- 
off: one. 

5. Other content associated with hos- 
tility, and not covered by the preced- 
ing indicators—e.g., “Indian in war- 
paint,” fort, skull and crossbones, bat- 
tlefield, punching bag, reference to 
killing. Cut-off: one. 

Dependency Longings 

1. M or FM concerned with getting 
food or eating—e.g., cooking, drink- 
ing, pulling or sniffing food, “seal beg- 
ging for fish,” diving for fish. Cut-off: 
one. 

2. M or FM concerned with passive 
gratification, being cared for — eg., 
“little cats hanging off a big one,” 
“baby grasshopper coming out of 
nest,” “man lying in hammock.” It 
does not include figures merely sitting 
or lying. Cut-off: one. 

3. Food percepts — e.g., ice cream, 
jello, “roast beef,” “lobster meat.” 
Cut-off: one. 

4. Other oral activities or content, 
not included in the preceding depend- 
ency indicators, Examples may & di 
vided into two classes: 

a) Responses overtly concerned 
with the mouth: Hd or Ad consisting 
of mouth only, or if much talk about 
mouth—‘“crab because it has so many 
mouths,” alligator or crocodile with 
mouth open (but no other animal), 
M or FM with sole activity described 
as “opening his mouth,” dragon shoot- 
ing fire from mouth, humans spitting 
at each other, tongue, teeth, references 
(not in M or FM) to biting, stinging, 
eating. 

b) Content with implications of 
food-taking: fat cook, chef, reference 
to “fat stomach,” cannibals, “looks 
like he’s a sloppy eater,” reference to 
claws used for food getting, “emblem 
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of a milk truck,” “flower eaten by 
bugs,” “where baby cow gets milk,” 
implements used for eating or prepar- 
ing food. Cut-off: two, or one if vivid. 

5. Other content reflecting depend- 
ent longings and concern with passive 
gratification, not covered by the pre- 
ceding dependency indicators. Cut-off: 
one, (a) or (b) or (c). 

a) “Baby” humans or animals: Fig- 
ures definitely younger than the sub- 
ject, as distinguished from those of 
about the equivalent stage of child- 
hood. Acceptable examples are baby, 
baby duck, cub, “little” lamb or pup- 
py or kitten; but not lamb, kitten, or 
puppy without mention of youth or 
size, since these are often used as ge- 
neric terms by and to children. This 
indicator was not used for adolescents 
because of its possible connection with 
pregnancy fantasies at that age. 

b) References to Christmas, Santa 
Claus, the Easter Bunny, birthday 
celebrations, and similar cultural sym- 
bols of giving to children and indulg- 
ing them. 

c) Presumptive security symbols, 
such as homes, nests, teepees, cabins, 
“caves to hibernate in.” “House” with- 
out further qualification is not used. 


Constraint in Interpersonal Relations 


No new responses added during the 
inquiry in low-R records are counted 
in this category, except for the one 
feeling-content indicator, Frightening 
Human Figures; that is, what the sub- 
ject produces on his first exposure to 
the blots is considered more pertinent 
to estimating the degree of his inter- 
personal constraint than is his subse- 
quently expanded record. 

1. Shading per cent: Proportion of 
total R using any type of c, k, or K 
shading as a main determinant. Cut- 
off: Qs. 

2.(Fe +c+C’)>(FC + CF + C) 
by two or more. An excess of at least 
two achromatic responses, rather than 
one, was chosen both to intensify the 
measure and to lessen the possibilities 
of scoring mere chance variations. The 
minimal acceptable ratios are 2:0 and 
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3:1. 

3. No H or Hd apeney in record. 
Tendencies to H, such as skeletons for 
the popular human figures on Card 
III, are counted as H if they were of- 
fered during the first persentation of 
the card. 

4. Fearful or threatening human 
figures, so described or implicit in the 
cultural attributes of the figure—e.g., 
witch, monster, ghost, skeletons for 
popular humans on Card III, “giant 
chopping a boy,” “scarey mask.” These 
percepts are also scored under Fright- 
ening R. Cut-off: one. 

5. Hdx for the popular H on Card 
III, following Beck’s (1950) definition 
of Hdx. Scored examples are: top half 
of body, leg, foot or shoe, arm, head. 

6. Absence of popular human fig- 
ures on Card III. Hdx and tendencies 
to P (e.g., skeletons) are ranked with 
full populars*on this item, but emer- 
gence of the popular response during 
the inquiry is not counted as P. 


False Maturity Pattern 


This category is probably meaning- 
ful only in relation to children, It ap- 
pears to be influenced by sex differ- 
ences. 


The pattern revealed by this meas- 
ure appears basically to reflect an in- 
hibition of the child’s own immediate 
emotional impulse in the interests of 
determining what is appropriate or 
expected by others. It may vary from a 
rigid self-restraint (e.g., in records 
with no color) to a sensitive, but over- 
ly compliant reaction to his perception 
of others’ needs and wishes a? 
fied in records with excessive FC). 
The syndrome involved may thus be 
an expression of the child’s precocious 
adoption of a role of responsibility 
and of an attitude that he must con- 
sider the demands of the interpersonal 
situation before allowing himself to 
express his own feelings or satisfy his 
own needs—much in the way a re- 
quem adult acts. That the control 
shown by these children is not in fact 
based on a true, if precocious, matu- 
rity, is shown by the excessiveness of 
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TaBLe I—Scoring Criteria for the False Maturity Pattern 


The false maturity pattern is considered present when a record shows one of the primary 
indicators accompanied by any one of the secondary indicators checked for it below. 


Alternatives among Secondary Indicators 


Shading M>2 

=> 65 %ile and 
and F%> 

F-dom’d Median 


Primary Indicators 
(all without pure C) 


I. Strong FC dominance 


(e.g., 4:1, 3:0, 6:2) of 
II. Mild FC dominance 
(e.g., 2:0, 5:3, 3:1) ff 
III. Tentative FC dom. 
(viz., 1:0) Pi 
IV. No color present J 


M>2 
Sum C 
plus 
ss > 
second- 4 c 
ary F% = F-dom’d by 2 
indica- 65th shading or 
tors %ile present more M>FM 
Jv Jv Jv Jv v 
v J 
Jv 


* Namely, M>2 Sum C accompanied (a) by shading =65th percentile of available samples at 
appropriate age level and form-dominated, or (b) by F%>median of the available samples 
at appropriate age level, or (c) by any two of the last three indicators above. 


the control itself, the overcompliance, 
and the concomitant lack of flexi- 
bility, spontaneity, and ease, In the 
children of multiple sclerotics, as had 
been predicted, this pattern proved to 
be significantly related to persisting 
high levels of dependency needs. Such 
a relationship was not evident in the 
control children. 

The indicators listed below should 
be considered in conjunction with 
Table I. The quartiles and percentiles 
referred to were based on frequency 
distributions of the variable in the 
combined experimental and control 
samples of the original study. 

1. No pure C. Presence of crude 
color in a record, even as an addition- 
al, automatically eliminates the record 
from consideration in this category. 

2. FC dominance over CF. Cases 
where the majority of the FC repre- 
sent poor form are excluded. The de- 
gree of FC dominance is taken as an 
indication of how much supplemen- 
tary evidence of cautious control 
should be required for a subject to be 
considered overcontrolled and preco- 
ciously mature. Both are specified in 
relation to one another in Table I. 
Additional color responses are given 
as much weight as main color re- 
sponses. 

3. No color responses in record, in 
free association or inquiry. Since ab- 





sence of color in itself does not neces- 
sarily imply control of responsiveness 
(10, 14), it is necessary to have other 
evidence that would suggest a rela- 
tively high level of ego organization 
and defensive or avoidant reaction to 
emotional stimuli, as distinguished 
from either brittle rigidity of control 
or primitive acting out of emotional 
impulses with minimal ego participa- 
tion. Such supporting evidence was 
thought to lie in the presence of a sig- 
nificant degree of differentiated shad- 
ing or in a minimum of two M plus 
above average F% — both of these 
measures are discussed below. 

4. Shading R (c, k, K), the majority 
of which are form-dominated. Two 
levels of stringency seem indicated: a) 
when used as a main support to other 
findings Shading R_ percent must 
equal or exceed the 65th percentile 
(as a point of beyond-average, but not 
necessarily extreme, deviation) of 
Shading Per Cent frequencies in the 
available samples. b) When used only 
as supplementary support to already 
strong evidence of overcontrol, mere 
presence of differentiated shading is 
taken as an indication of the child’s 
capacity for such reactions. 

5. M>2 Sum C, plus (a) F%> 
median of F% frequencies in available 
samples, or (b) ae: specified signs of 
control. The minimal acceptable M: 
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Sum C ratios are set at 2:0 and 3:1. 
Accompanying this ratio, Klopfer sug- 
gests an F% greater than 50 for adults; 
because children generally produce 
higher F% than adults, the F% 
medians were derived from the com- 
bined samples at each age level in the 
original study. 

6. FY, =65th percentile of FY fre- 
quencies in available samples, at ap- 
propriate age level. 

7. (Fe + ¢ + C’)>(FC + CF 4+ C) 
by at least two. 

8. Relative M dominance over FM. 
Following Klopfer (7), the minimum 
acceptable M:FM ratio is 3:2. 
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Clinicians of all theoretical persua- 
sions accept the dictum that repres- 
sion and psychopathology are related. 
Freud’s theory of repression, based on 
resistance, postulates that in neurosis 
the repressed wish exerts pressure on 
the threshold of consciousness such 
that eternal vigilance or counter pres- 
sure is required to prevent emergence 
into consciousness (11, 12). Thus, 
contemporary psychoanalysts believe 
that “the deeper the repression, the 
more pathogenic the conflict.” 

In contrast, Tomkins (19, p. 75) has 
stated that “the deeper the repression, 
the less pathogenic the conflict”. Tom- 
kins assumes that personality is a 
closed system with a finite amount of 
energy available as units of psycholo- 
gical pressure. A unit of pressure, or a 
wish, is the product of intensity (7.e., 
strength) and extensity (i.e., scope). 
Conflicts are pathogenic when (a) the 
entire energy of the system is con- 
sumed, (b) the opposed pressures are 
evenly balanced. Tomkins (19) en- 
visions measures derived from the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 
of intensity, extensity, pressure of re- 
pressing force, strength of repressing 
wish, and degree of remoteness. How- 
ever, neither the pressure of the re- 
pressing force nor the pressure of the 
repressed wish can be measured di- 
rectly. In fact, any operational separa- 
tion of repressing force and repressed 
wish seems unfeasible. In addition, 
intensity and remoteness are not inde- 
pendent but equivalent, interchange- 
able terms. The circularity of defining 
measures in terms of subjective esti- 
mates of other measures has obscured 
development of one measure which 
can be operationally defined and re- 
liably scored; i.e., remoteness. Remote- 





1The authors wish to thank Dr. Silvan S. 
Tomkins for a critical reading of the manu- 
script. 
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ness can be considered a measure of 
repression. 

This paper presents a set of reliable 
scores based on Tomkins’ descriptions 
of remoteness and their relationship 
to an independent, objective measure 
of psychopathology, the MMPI. 


METHOD 


The informal clinical use of TAT 
indicators of remoteness suggested 
formalization into the following set of 
categories: 

(a) Object: that toward which the 
wish of the hero is directed. 

1. Parent or parents. 

2. Parent surrogate: aunt, guard- 
ian, teacher, boss, policeman, 
God, gangster, doctor, spouse, 
sibling, etc. 

3. Human agency: society, govern- 
ment, law, “people,” “them.” 

4. Animals and supernatural be- 
ings: monsters, witches, demons. 

5. Physical Objects. 

(b) Time: the time of occurrence of 
the action in the picture; if time 
is not mentioned, the tense of 
the verb explaining the action 
depicted in the picture. 

Present. 

Immediate past (within subject's 
lifetime) . 

Immediate future (within sub- 
ject’s lifetime) . 

Remote past. 

Remote future. 

Setting: the location of the action 
of the story as depicted in the 
picture. 

Customary habitat. 

Other areas or countries. 

Other worlds: planets; strange, 
unnatural places. 

Mythology: no location, picture 
regarded as fable or painting. 
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5. Ne story: description or rejec- 

tion of card. 

(d) Level: the plane of psychological 
function; the amount or degree 
of rational control of any of the 
characters in the depicted situ- 
ation. 

. Rational behavior or thought. 

. Wish: desire for something to 
occur or change. 

. Memories or daydreams. 

. Nightmares or dreams. 

. Special states: disease, insanity, 
drunkenness, physical disability, 
illness (must permeate story; 
not situational) . 

(e) Condition: the emotional state 

of the hero in the situation. 

1. No specific state mentioned. 

2. Envy, fear, shock, hate, anger, 

jealousy, grief. - 

. Anxiety, frustration, guilt, 
shame. 

4. Fatigue, depression. 

5. Destruction, incapacitating emo- 

tion. 

These categories were made into five 

point scales with point five indicating 

the greatest remoteness or distance. 

For each story a maximum score of 25 

may be obtained. Using 20 cards the 

scores ranged from 100 to 500. It was 
not intended that these scales have 
equal intervals since their purpose is 
to obtain a gross estimate, or index, 
of remoteness. Adequacy of scale con- 
struction was investigated in terms of 

(a) scorer reliability, (b) scoring 

category reliability, (c) internal con- 

sistency. 

The TAT (20 stories) and MMPI 
data were obtained from 67 female 
college students, the entire sopho- 
more class at the University of Colo- 
rado School of Nursing.? Table I pre- 
sents scorer and scoring category re- 
liability. Reliability was determined 
by means of per cent of agreement 
between three scorers® using five TAT 


Ot So N=— 


oo 





*The TAT and MMPI data were collected 
jointly by the senior author and Dr. Lewis 
Bernstein for purposes of another study (2) . 


* All TAT records were scored by the junior 
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records (20 stories per record) , selec- 
ted at random (i.e., table of random 
numbers) . Per cent of agreement was 
chosen as the appropriate reliability 
statistic for reasons discussed else- 
where (3,17). Agreement among scor- 
ers is greater for Setting, Level and 
Conditions than for Object and Time. 
However, all figures are 80 per cent 
or better. This compares favorably 
with scorer reliability figures of 75 
r cent for Rorschach categories (4) . 
here are minimal differences in am- 
biguity of category definitions. Ex- 
perience in content analysis does not 
2 affect scoring. That reli- 
able content scoring of TAT protocols 
can be a clerical process has been pre- 
viously demonstrated (5,7,8,9) . 


The problem of internal consisten- 
cy was approached by comparing re- 
moteness scores from five TAT cards 
with those scores from the entire 20 
cards. This short-form consists of cards 
2, 3GF, 4, 6GF, 7GF, and has been 
empirically evaluated for other TAT 
scores (6). Table II —— these 
correlations. The variability of these 
correlations suggests that (a) the 
“card pull” or stimulus-value with re- 
spect to remoteness categories differs, 
(b) usual demonstrations of internal 
consistency by split-half or odd-even 
techniques would not be meaningful 
for those categories affected by stim- 
ulus values, especially Setting and 
Object. 


MMPI records were scored for the 
validity and clinical scales. Neurotic 
triad (Hs, D, Hy) and psychotic triad 
(Pt, Pa, Sc) scores were determined. 
Psychopathology was defined in terms 
of standard scores on the clinical 
scales, excluding Mf. Ss with scores of 
under 60 composed Group 1 (N=22) ; 
Group 2 contained those with scores 
between 60 and 70 (N=27); Group 
3 were those above 70 (N=18). 





author, Scorer A. In Table I, Scorer B is the 
senior author; Scorer C is Buell Goocher 
whose assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
Scorers A and C had no previous experience 
in TAT content analysis. 
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Tas Le I — Scorer and Scoring Category Reliability (per cent of agreement) 
for Three Scorers and Five Scoring Categories on Five TAT Cards 


Scorer 
Object 
se pecacec ana canedepezedstnatepncacaoresbeousnasens 87 
DI rs acca cbice rs cRiieyspakeosepnas =shaneseasuesenccuabeisasaene 81 
SIRES se ants. t 2 eee oprerement ere rnrerocens 80 
MN iis sa scencdasscsnciencsanccsiaanasstanccines 82.6 


TABLE II — Product-moment Correla- 
tions Between Remoteness Index 
Scores for 67 Ss on 5 and 20 
TAT Cards 


RI Category Correlation 
a er eee ene scesiceseapenenees .26* 
‘i .86** 
16 
57°? 
68** 


Ec 








* Significant at <.05 level. 
** Significant at <.01 level. 


RESULTS 


Table III presents Remoteness In- 
dex scores, neurotic triad, and psy- 
chotic triad scores and t-test compari- 
sons for the three MMPI groups. Re- 
moteness Index scores correlate .42 
with neurotic triad scores and .43 with 
psychotic triad scores for the 67 Ss 
(significant at <.01 level). These re- 
sults suggest that as MMPI defined 
psychopathology increases so does the 
magnitude of the Remoteness Index. 
It will be noted that differences be- 
tween Groups | and 2 are not of com- 
parable magnitude with differences 
between Groups 2 and 3. This is in 
accord with the statistical meaning of 
the standard deviation MMPI scores. 


Category 
Condi- 

Time _ Setting Level tions All 
85 99 92 93 91.4 
92 98 89 86 89.2 
82 98 90 91 88.2 
86.3 98.3 90.3 90 89.5 

DIsCUuSsION 


In evaluating these results several 
problems must be considered: (a) the 
Remoteness Index as a measure of 
repression, (b) comparison with other 
measures of repression, (c) cross-vali- 
dation. 


Remoteness, as scored in TAT pro- 
tocols, is thought to be a measure of 
the distance from awareness of any 
disturbing material. That the TAT 
yields material from both “conscious” 
and “unconscious” sources (i.e., at 
various levels or degrees of awareness) 
is not currently challenged. That these 
levels of awareness can be experiment- 
ally separated in terms of distance 
from the stimulus characteristics of 
the TAT card is an assumption. Clear- 
ly the resolution of this dilemma lies 
in research attention to construct vali- 
dation as has recently occurred with 
dependence and anxiety (1,15). Re- 
pression has been defined in almost 
as many ways as there are interested 
investigators. Examples include recall 
of experience or selective memory 
studies (18,20), complexes suggested 
under hypnosis (14), success and fail- 
ure experiences (13). Two different 
MMPI techniques have been used (a) 


TasLe III — t-test Comparisons of MMPI Groups for Remoteness Index (RI) , 
N Triad, and P Triad Mean Scores 





Groups Compared RI N triad t P triad t 
1 164 1.73 51 86 48 2.00° 
a eos ctagdas sess asap raebrararaboua 164 3.18** 51 2.25° 48 4.56°° 
SEA ee OC SCT ETT CA PME OPEN 185 62 54 
pe ska aac ecsests ten y ccemceroveoee 171 2.56°* 54 2.04° 50 5.46*° 
a ha bee ee cceetnco tetas 185 62 54 


* Significant at the <.05 level. 
** Significant at the <.01 level. 
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Hy-Pt Index (10), (b) discrepancy 
between MMPI ratings and Interper- 
sonal System estimates (16). The fail- 
ure of this latter demonstration to 
cross-validate suggests that the defini- 
tional problem is not easily resolved. 
Thus, the assumed equivalence of re- 
moteness and repression has the same 
tentative operational status as does 
any of the above definitions in the 
absence of construct validation studies. 

Cross-validation of the Remoteness 
Index should involve two processes 
(a) replication using more clearly dis- 
tinct MMPI groups matched on rele- 
vent background variables, (b) com- 
parison of MMPI defined “normal” 
groups with matched out-patient and 
hospital groups. 

Although this study supports the 
psychoanalytic contention that repres- 
sion and psychopathology are related, 
this may hold only for “normal” col- 
lege women. The present purpose is 
to present a reliable method for mea- 
suring remoteness and one validation 
study. The Remoteness Index may 
have potential usefulness in clinical 
situations where objective appraisal of 
the extent of repression is a necessary 
datum for treatment planning. The 
development of objective measures of 
defense mechanisms is part of the cur- 
rent concern with establishing clinical 
psychology in terms of verifiable pro- 
cedure. 


SUMMARY 


Theoretical controversy over the re- 
lationship of repression to psychopath- 
ology led to a definition of repression 
in terms of TAT remoteness. TAT in- 
dlicators of remoteness were formalized 
into five scales: (a) Object (b) Time 
(c) Setting (d) Level (e) Conditions. 
These scales were reliably applied by 
relatively untrained scorers. 

Psychopathology was defined by the 
magnitude of MMPI standard scores 
on clinical scales. Groups of sopho- 
more college women were formed in 
terms of degree of MMPI psychopath- 
ology and their Remoteness Indices 
(the sum of scores on the five TAT 
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scales) compared statistically. These 
groups differed significantly in Re- 
moteness Indices in a direction consis- 
tent with support of the psychoana- 
lytic proposition that repression and 
psychopathology are positively corre- 
lated, Problems pertaining to defini- 
tion of repression and to cross-valida- 
tion were discussed. 
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A Note on Female Blacky Protocols 


SIDNEY I. DEAN 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


In a recent article Neuman and Sal- 
vatore (1) factor-analyzed the Blacky 
test in reference to validity. They 
found that male subjects produced re- 
sults consistent with. psychoanalytic 
theory; they also found that female 
subjects produced contradictions 
which were not readily understood. 
They suggest that psychoanalytic the- 
ory is difficult to apply to females with- 
out some artificial straining; and/or, 
that there is doubt as to whether fe- 
males can identify with a dog as easily 
as males can. 

These investigators (1, p. 431) 
state: “An animal that may be more 
suitable for female use is the cat. Cats 
have long been associated with sup- 
posedly female characteristics, and fe- 
males may find it easier to identify 
with a cat family.” This nagging little 
problem recently came to awareness 
when the author was testing a ten year 
old girl who was a social isolate. She 
referred to Blacky throughout the test 
as “he”. She responded to cards XI 
(love object for females) and X (ego 
ideal for females) in a consistently 
masculine manner. 

It seemed too easy to assume that 
this mode of response represented a 
thoroughgoing masculine identifica- 
tion. After the test proper the author 
inquired about “him”. The girl stated 
that Blacky sounds like a boy’s name. 
Upon further inquiry she replied with 
the succinct statement; “dogs are he 
and cats are her.” 


The ten year old girl had finally 
put into words the vague impressions 


of the author. A check with co-workers 
revealed ready acceptance of the 
child’s logic. In evaluating the pro- 
tocol, and disregarding Blacky’s being 
called male, the girl’s psychosexual de- 
velopment was not unusual. She did 
tend to be similar to mother in the 
attribute of dominance (the girl had 
lost two fathers to divorce), but this 
was not masculine identification. Real- 
ity contact was good, and the girl 
tested out at high average intelli- 
gence. 

Two factors seem worthwhile add- 
ing to the Neuman and Salvatore (1) 
discussion. First, they say that dogs 
may convey masculine characteristics 
such as aggressiveness. It also seems 
possible that some females shy away 
from dogs because of the concept of 
“bitchiness” (which seems to replace 
the termagant and shrew designa- 
tion) . Second, if Blacky sounds like a 
male name, and indeed it seems to, 
should not a set of cat family counter- 
parts have “Whitey” as the heroine? 

Not every testee can be so enlighten- 
ing in his verbalizations as this ten 
year old girl; but she should not be 
considered unique, Further considera- 
tion of the projective material elicited 
from females on the Blacky seems nec- 
essary so long as such a confounding 
factor may exist. 
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The Influence of Chromatic and Achromatic Color in the Rorschach’ 


JouNn E. Exner, Jr. 
DePauw University 


It has been pointed out by Baugh- 
man (1) that there are relatively few 
studies published in which the stimu- 
lus properties of the Rorschach blots 
have been examined by means of al- 
tering one or more of the properties. 
In a survey of literature pertaining 
to this problem he cites twenty-five 
studies in which at least one stimulus 
property of the blots has been ex- 
perimentally manipulated. Twenty of 
these studies are concerned with the 
effects of chromatic color, while the 
remaining five attempt evaluation of 
other stimulus properties. Most of the 
studies dealing with chromatic color 
in the Rorschach have been structured 
to examine the effects of chromatic 
color on the “classic” color shock signs 
or on the increase or decrease of fre- 
quency of responses to plates VIII, IX, 
and X. Two of the studies reported 
by Baughman, those of Crumpton (3) 
and Grayson (4), deal directly with 
other influential aspects of chromatic 
color as it is used in the Rorschach. 
The results of each suggest that color 
plays a much more influential role 
than has been interpreted from the re- 
sults of the other studies dealing with 
the same general problem area. 
Crumpton even suggests that the indi- 
vidual colored cards differ in their 
stimulus characteristics to such an ex- 
tent that a reaction to color on one 
card cannot be given the same inter- 
pretation as a similar reaction to a 
different card. 

While the authors of many studies 
appear to have conclusively demon- 
strated the uselessness of the concept 
of color shock, they also seem to have 
attempted to interpret their results 
in such a manner as to exclude the 


1 This article has been based in part on a 

Ph.D. thesis accepted by the Graduate School 
of Cornell University accomplished under 
the direction of F. S. Freeman. 





importance of color in determining 
responses. Studies dealing with as- 
pects of color other than those directly 
related to color shock suggest that 
these conclusions may be somewhat 
erroneous and that an attempt to ex- 
clude the importance of color in re- 
sponses may be premature in view of 
these later results. 

This experiment was designed to 
investigate the effects of achromatic 
and chromatic color, as a stimulus, on 
the perceptual and panne proc- 
esses of the individual as occur in the 
Rorschach. Three hypotheses were 
formulated in regard to this problem. 
They are: 

1. Chromatic color has a significant 
influence on an individual's re- 
sponse to a perception regardless 
of his conscious awareness of the 
relation of that color to his re- 
sponse. 

2. Achromatic color has a signifi- 
cant influence on an individual's 
response to a perception regard- 
less of his conscious awareness 
of the relation of that color to 
his response. 

3. Different chromatic colors have 
significantly different stimulus 
characteristics to the degree that 
an individual’s response will be 
directed, at least in part, by the 
specific color of the stimulus. 


METHOD 


Card I of the Rorschach was selected 
for use in this design. Its selection was 
based on two considerations. First, its 
color is completely achromatic. Sec- 
ond, there are at least two common re- 
sponses to this card which are con- 
sidered to be popular by most authori- 
ties on the test. These responses are; 
a winged creature, using all or nearly 
all of the blot; and the human figure, 
using the center portion of the blot. 
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These general responses may be sub- 
divided into five specific responses; a 
bat, a butterfly, a moth, or a person 
or the lower half of a person. 

Chromatic copies of this card were 
created using the monochrome-dye 
coupling method so that the achro- 
matic color was replaced by chromatic 
color and size, form, background, and 
shading components were held con- 
stant. Three chromatic colors were se- 
lected from the chromatic plates of 
the Rorschach to be used on the ex- 
perimental cards, one color per card. 
These colors are the blue from Beck’s 
DI area of Card X, the green from 
Beck’s D1 area of Card IX, and the 
magenta from Beck’s D13 area of 
Card X. 

Four hundred subjects were selected 
from the student body of the Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology. These stu- 
dents were then divided into four 
matched groups, one hundred to each 
group. All of the subjects selected 
were between the ages of 18 and 25. 
Each group contained eighty males 
and twenty females. Matching was 
made on the basis of the total per- 
centile score on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, The Cornell Index was admin- 
istered to each subject prior to the 
experimental testing in an attempt 
to avoid using seriously disturbed in- 
dividuals as subjects. 

Each of the four matched groups 
was assigned one of the cards previ- 
ously mentioned, so that three of the 
four groups were assigned one of the 
experimental chromatic cards each 
and the fourth, or control group, was 
assigned the standard achromatic Card 
I of the Rorschach test. Each subject 
was shown the card assigned his or 
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her group individually. The adminis- 
tration of the card was preceded by in- 
structions normally used with the Ror- 
schach test, substituting the word card 
for cards. Prior to the instructions a 
short statement was made to the effect 
that the student was a subject in a 
scientific experiment, the results of 
which would have no bearing on his 
Status as a student in school. As in 
standard administration of the Ror- 
schach, a free-association period was 
followed by an inquiry which em- 
ployed the use of nonleading ques- 
tions. Each response plus the inquiry 
was recorded verbatim. The elapsed 
time between the presentation of the 
card and the first response was also 
recorded. 

The responses were scored by the 
Beck method with the exception of 
those responses which included animal 
movement or the use of achromatic 
color. In these instances, the Klopfer 
symbols of FM and C’ were used res- 
pectively. Statistical analysis of the 
data was accomplished by using the 
Chi-square method. Reaction times 
for each group were compared by use 
of a t test. 


RESULTS 


A total of 563 responses were given 
to the four cards used in this investi- 
gation. The number of responses given 
to each card plus the average elapsed 
time between the presentation of the 
card and the first response is shown 
in Table I. 

An examination of Table I reveals 
that the greatest number of responses 
were given by Group II, to the blue 
card, significantly more than to either 
the brown or green cards. It may also 
be noted that the shortest reaction 


TasBLE I—Number of Responses Per: Group Plus the Average Reaction Times 
for First Responses 


Group I 
Item Black Card 
Number of Responses............... 147 
Average Reaction Time............ 21.3” 


Group II Group III Group IV 

Blue Card Brown Card Green Card 
166*> 128 122 
15.87% 24.9” 26.8” 


* Signifies a significant difference from Group III at the .01 level. 
» Signifies a significant difference from Group IV at the .01 level. 
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TasLe II—A Group Breakdown of Responses by Location 


Group I 
Location Black Card 
No. % 
Whole................ ORS eA 101 .687 
Large Detail............................- 41 .278 
Small Detail............002.00000000000..... 5 .034 
White Space...........................0...- 14 .095%¢¢ 


Group II Group III Group IV 
Blue Card Brown Card Green Card 
No. % No. % No. % 
86 .518%¢4 96 =.750 98 803 
61 .367°¢ 29 226 20 = =.163 

19 .114s«4 3 023 4 032 
45 271 26 ~=.203 21 = .172 


* Signifies a significant difference from Group I at the .01 level. 

» Signifies a significant difference from Group II at the .01 level. 

© Signifies a significant difference from Group III at the .01 level. 
4 Signifies a significant difference from Group IV at the .01 level. 


time, on the average, occurred in this 
group, significantly less than in either 
of the other groups using chromatical- 
ly colored cards. These factors seem 
to suggest that the blue card was re- 
sponded to with the least difficulty. 

Since there are many factors in- 
volved in the scoring of these re- 
sponses, they will be presented in the 
three categories generally used when 
referring to Rorschach responses. The 
first of these is location. A response 
breakdown, with reference to location, 
by groups is shown in Table II. The 
group percentage of each factor is in- 
cluded in this table for purposes of 
clarification. 

From an examination of Table II it 
may be noted that the number of 
whole and small detail responses dif- 
fers significantly in Group II from all 
other groups, the former being signi- 
ficantly less, the latter significantly 
more.? It should also be noted that 
large detail responses given to the blue 
card are significantly more frequent 
than to either of the other chromati- 
cally colored cards. White space was 
used significantly less by Group I than 





2 It should be mentioned that thirteen of the 
nineteen small detail responses given to the 
blue card occurred to one specific area and 
were of like content. Since the Beck method 
was adopted for scoring locations, this area 
was scored as Dd. Klopfer considers this to 
be a large detail area. If the location scoring 
had been accomplished using the Klopfer 
method, a statistically significant difference 
at the .01 level would have occurred between 
Groups I and II with relation to large detail 
responses. The importance of these respon- 
ses, however, lies in the content and will be 
discussed in greater detail in another sec- 
tion. 


by any of the groups responding to 
chromatically colored cards. 

The second factor concerning these 
responses is determinants. A response 
breakdown, with reference to deter- 
minants, by groups is shown in Table 
III. The group percentage of each fac- 
tor is included in this table for pur- 
poses of clarification. 

From examination of Table III it 
may be noted that a significantly 
greater number of human movement 
responses were given to the blue card. 
Also, it is worth noting that no signi- 
ficant differences occurred between 
the groups in relation to animal move- 
ment. Possibly the most significant dif- 
ferences occurred in relation to the 
use of color. 

When the number of responses to 
achromatic color were added to the 
number of responses to chromatic 
color, so that Group I could be com- 
pared with the other groups, signifi- 
cant differences were noted between 
Group I and all other groups and be- 
tween Group II and all other groups, 
but not between Groups III and IV. 
When only the responses to chromatic 
colors were considered, Groups II, III, 
and IV were found to be significantly 
different from each other. 

Shading components were used sig- 
nificantly more in Group IV than in 
any other group. Form was used sig- 
nificantly less in Group III than in 
Groups I and II and significantly less 
in Group IV than in Group III. 

The significant differences noted 
between the groups in relation to de- 
terminants appear closely related to 
a third factor concerning the re- 
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Tas_e III—A Group Breakdown of Responses by Determinants 


Group I 
Determinant Black Card 
No. % 
Human Movement..................... 19 .129 
Animal Movement..................... 31 .200 
Achromatic Plus 
Chromatic Color..................... 14 .095%«4 
Chromatic Color Onlly............... 0 
Shading, Texture or Vista........ 25 .170 
EERIE Rr ey ee eee 69 469 
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Group II Group III Group IV 
Blue Card Brown Card Green Card 
No. % No. % No. % 
40 24184 14 .109 13. .106 
24 .144 16 .125 17. .139 
44 .265*4 57 445 65 523 
27 ee" 49 .382>4 61 500 
16 .096 15 117 29 237% 
81 487 47 36794 30 .2458b¢ 


* Signifies a significant difference from Group I at the .01 level. 

» Signifies a significant difference from Group II at the .01 level. 
° Signifies a significant difference from Group III at the .01 level. 
* Signifies a significant difference from Group IV at the .01 level. 


sponses, the content. A_ response 
breakdown, with reference to content, 
by groups is shown in Table IV. The 
group percentage of each factor is in- 
cluded in this table for purposes of 
clarification. 

From an examination of Table IV 
it may be noted that the use of a whole 
human figure occurred significantly 
more in response to the blue card but 


significant differences in the use of 
human detail were not found between 
any of the groups. The use of a whole 
animal occurred significantly more in 
responses to the achromatic card than 
to any of the chromatic cards. Animal 
detail responses occurred most to the 
blue card, significantly more than to 
the achromatic card. The large num- 
ber of botany responses to the brown 


TasBLe IV—A Group Breakdown of Responses by Content 


























Group I 
Content Black Card 
No. % 
SE 17 115 
Biman Detail ................00:-<.s02s-. 20 .136 
Animal 75 .510%¢4 
Animal Detail 5 034 
PMI os sche cccscseccsniciccens 1 .006 
AOTC 2 013 
Blood 0 
0 
1 .006 
1 .006 
4 027 
0 
0 
0 
6 .040° 
j 2 013 
I 0 
j 3 .020 
_ © ee es 0 
|. RE 1 .006 
iiss ciscscacteackavccicnsiicie 0 
Smoke a . 2 O13 
Ce 
Tooth 0 
Water. 0 
X-ray 7 046>¢4 





Group II Group III Group IV 
Blue Card Brown Card Green Card 
Ne. % No. % No. % 
40 .241*°4 13° .101 14 .114 
13 .078 11 .085 9 077 
34 .204 39 .304 32 262 
28 .168* 12 .097 13° .106 
0 2 O15 0 

5 .030 1 .007 1 008 
0 1 .007 0 

3 018 26 .203*" 22 .180*> 
0 1 .007 0 

4 024 0 0 

6 .036 2 O15 2 016 
0 1 .007 0 

0 2 O15 0 

0 2 015 0 

0 4 031 1 .008 
5 .030 7 054 24 .196#%° 
2 012 0 0 

15 .090°«¢ 2 O15 3 024 
0 1 007 0 

0 0 0 

1 .006 0 0 

0 0 0 

3 018 1 .007 0 

1 .006 0 0 

6 .036*° 0 1 .008 
0 0 0 


* Signifies a significant difference from Group I at the .01 level. 
 Signifies a significant difference from Group II at the .01 level. 
* Signifies a significant difference from Group III at the .01 level. 
“ Signifies a significant difference from Group IV at the .01 level. 
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and green cards makes each of these 
significantly different from Groups | 
and II but not from each other. A 
significantly larger number of land- 
scape responses were given to the 
green card than to any of the others. 
Water was given as a response in 
Group II significantly more times than 
in Groups I or II. A significant num- 
ber of x-ray responses were given ex- 
clusively to the achromatic card. 

It would be unrealistic to end an 
analysis of response content with the 
material presented in Table IV, as 
much of that material represents gen- 
eralized scoring symbols or terms for 
the contents of a response. In some 
cases the specificity of content is over- 
looked for the sake of brief uniformity 
or an ease of statistical comparison. 
In Table IV the responses of excre- 
ment, fur, tooth, and water point out 
this specificity. They were listed for 
lack of a more generalized content 
category which would cover them ade- 
quately, Yet, there are other specific 
items which are encompassed by the 
content categories in Table IV which 
must be mentioned here. It would be 
impracticable to list all of these items 
here. Therefore, any specific item, 
which occurred in at least ten re- 
sponses, in any group, and is not listed 
in Table IV, is shown in Table V. 
The group percentage of each item is 
included in this table for purposes of 
clarification. 

From examination of Table V it 


may be noted that the response of a 
winged creature occurred significantly 
more times to the achromatic card 
than to any of the others. This re- 
sponse occurred to the brown and 
green cards significantly more than to 
the blue card. These differences are 
somewhat clarified when the frequen- 
cies of bat and butterfly are examined. 
The response of a bat occurred sig- 
nificantly more times to the achro- 
matic card than to any of the other 
cards, Its occurrence in Group IV was 
frequent enough to create a significant 
difference between the green and blue 
cards. Eleven of the thirty-four bat 
responses to the achromatic card in- 
cluded some reference to the coloring 
of the blot as helpful in identifying it 
as a bat. One of the ten bat responses 
to the green card used color in this 
respect. The response of butterfly oc- 
curred less than that of the bat but 
with sufficient frequency to the achro- 
matic card to create a significant dif- 
ference between Group I and Group 
II. Color was not referred to in any 
butterfly responses. 

The response of a bell occurred with 
considerable frequency to the blue 
card, significantly more than to any 
of the other cards. The whole blot 
was identified as a leaf quite frequent- 
ly by respondents to the brown and 
green cards so that each is significantly 
different from the achromatic and 
blue cards but not from each other. 
Color was used in twenty-two of the 


Tasie V—A Group Breakdown of Items Not Specified by Content Categories 
Which Occurred in at Least Ten Responses in One Group 


Loca- Group I 
Item tion Black Card 
No. % 
Winged Creature........... (W) 54 .367>¢4 
__| EES (W) 34 .238><4 
Besteety.......................... (W) 12.081» 
Whole Woman............... (D4) 7 046 
IEEE (Dd24) 1 .006 
IRE eter? (W 0 
NI pected aatceckcacennsiacenis (S) 0 
Animal Face.............. .. (WS) 2 013 


Group II Group III Group IV 
Blue Card Brown Card Green Card 
No. % No % No % 
4 024 22 71" 25 .204*» 
0 8 .023 10 .081* 
3 018 4 031 5 .040 
21 .126* 8 .062 9 077 
13 .078*°4 1 .007 0 

0 26 .203*» 15. 122° 
17.1024 0 2 016 
21 = .126*°4 11 .085*» 4 032 


* Signifies a significant difference from Group I at the .01 level. 
» Signifies a significant difference from Group II at the .01 level. 
© Signifies a significant difference from Group III at the .01 level. 


* Signifies a significant difference from Group IV at the .01 level. 
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twenty-six leaf responses to the brown 
card, identifying it as a leaf in autumn 
or fall. Color was used in fourteen of 
the fifteen leaf responses to the green 
card, identifying it as having its nat- 
ural green color. Snow was mentioned 
in seventeen responses to the blue 
card, significantly more than in any of 
the other groups. The achromatic col- 
or was used in each of these responses. 
Chromatic color was used in two of 
these responses in relation to the snow, 
mentioning that it suggested coldness. 


DISCUSSION 


It seems best to first consider the 
results as they apply to the three hy- 
potheses previously stated. The first 
of these states: Chromatic color has a 
significant influence on an individual's 
response to a perception regardless of 
his conscious awareness of the rela- 
tion of that color to his response. The 
data presented in Tables III, IV, and 
V seem to give strong evidence in sup- 
port of this hypothesis, The significant 
differences between the groups of re- 
sponses including human movement, 
a bell, and snow suggest the occurrence 
of these influences with little or no 
conscious awareness by the subject of 
the color since a referral to color was 
never made in the inquiry. The sig- 
nificant differences between the groups 
of responses including landscape or 
botany are of a type which would in- 
dicate the occurrence of the influences 
of chromatic color with a conscious 
awareness by the subject of the color 
since color was generally indicated in 
the inquiry. 

The second hypothesis states: Ach- 
romatic color has a significant influ- 
ence on an individual's response to a 
perception regardless of his conscious 
awareness of the relation of that color 
to his eye Two items presented 
in Table V lend evidence in support 
of this hypothesis, First, when the 
coloring of the blot was changed from 
achromatic to chromatic, the response 
of a bat occurred far less frequently. 
In one instance, to the blue card, it 
did not occur at all. This indicates 
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that the achromatic color plays an im- 
portant role in the popularity of this 
response in Rorschach test protocols, 
In some instances when the bat re- 
sponse was given to the achromatic 
card, color was mentioned in the in- 
quiry; however this was not the case 
in the majority of the responses and 
could only be elicited through a test- 
ing of limits process. This suggests 
that, in the larger number of cases, 
achromatic color influences this iden- 
tification with little or no conscious 
awareness, by the subject, of the ach- 
romatic color. The second factor, pert- 
inent to this hypothesis, is the signifi- 
cant number of references to snow in 
responses to the blue card. In each of 
these references mention of the white- 
ness of the card was included but us- 
ually only after considerable inquiry. 
This fact could indicate that the white 
ground of the card was pertinent to 
the response but not always in the im- 
mediate conscious processes of the in- 
dividual. 

The third hypothesis states: Difter- 
ent chromatic colors have significantly 
different stimulus characteristics to 
the degree that an individual’s re- 
sponse will be directed, at least in 

art, by the specific color of the stimu- 
oe Considerable evidence is _pre- 
sented in Tables III, IV, and V to sup- 
port this hypothesis. First, responses 
including human movement, a whole 
female figure, a bell, and snow oc- 
curred significantly more times in re- 
sponse to the blue card than to either 
of the other chromatically colored 
cards, The response of a bell to Beck's 
Dd24 area is possibly one of the most 
interesting of these. It occurred 13 
times in response to the blue card as 
compared with only once to the achro- 
matic card and once to the brown card 
and was never given in response to the 
green card. Color was never mentioned 
as a factor involved in this percept, 
yet obviously the stimulus character- 
istics of the color must have played 
some role. This seems to indicate the 
- conmgae of some process below the 
imen of conscious awareness. It may 
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well be that a similar process creates 
the frequency of response to Beck's 
D1 area on Card X which is also col- 
ored blue. It seems realistic to hypo- 
thesize that the color in itself has 
some positive stimulus characteristics 
which draw the individual to it rather 
than to another area of the card and 
thus a response may be forced to this 
area in preference to others. Second, 
landscape responses occurred  signi- 
ficantly more to the green card than to 
either of the other chromatically col- 
ored cards. Although the leaf responses 
occurred frequently to both the brown 
and green cards, the coloring pre- 
dominantly differentiated these as 
“autumn” or natural “green” leaves, 
ae Third, the use of form 
differed significantly in frequency in 
each of the chromatic cards when com- 
pared with each other. It was used 
most frequently in responses to the 
blue card and least frequently in re- 
sponses to the green card. Fourth, the 
use of chromatic color, as a response 
determinant, differed significantly in 
frequency in each of the chromatic 
cards when compared with each other. 

It is difficult to evaluate the re- 
sults of this experiment in terms of 
Rorschach testing. Certainly they seem 
to bear out Crumpton’s findings (3) 
from which she suggested that a re- 
action to color on one card cannot be 
given the same interpretation as a 
similar reaction on a different card. 
Obviously to attempt a weighing of 
each colored area of the Rorschach 
cards could well destroy the quanti- 
tative values already established, yet 
it may be possible that some weighing 
of certain popular-type responses 
might be accomplished, For example, 
the results of this experiment suggest 
that a C’ element is almost always in- 
cluded in the response of a bat to 
Card I. At present we rely on the 
introspective judgment of the subject 
as to whether or not this actually does 
exist. It seems probable that there are 
instances where the individual may 
not be aware of its influence or may 
not be able to articulate this element 





as being inducive to his interpreta- 
tion, yet the fact that it does exist is 
still quite clear. Thus should the C’ 
determinant when given by the sub- 
ject in this response be weighted with 
the same value given to a C’ element 
elicited in a less usual response. This 
same principle also applies to other 
determinants. For example, a texture 
determinant is commonly elicited with 
the response of a “fur pelt” or “bear 
rug” to Cards IV or VI. In a quan- 
titative summary these texture re- 
sponses are considered equally as im- 
portant as any other texture responses, 
yet is it realistic to give them this 
same value? 

Critics of this type of logic might 
well suggest that any “competent” 
or “experienced” Rorschach examiner 
does not give the same value to these 
types of responses as he does to others 
and therefore to bring up a matter 
such as this is like “kicking a dead 
horse.” Nevertheless, such a procedure 
is not so customary among all exam- 
iners that it could be considered a 
“dead” issue. This is probably no 
more apparent than to the individual 
teaching the use of the Rorschach who 
often observes trainees leaping on de- 
terminants such as these as being in- 
dicative of free-floating anxiety, sup- 
pressed affectivity, or unsatiated erotic 
desires as is oiten suggested in the 
literature. Certainly no formal conclu- 
sions concerning this issue can be 
made here. The results of this experi- 
ment seem to have pointed out some 
important information concerning 
the stimulus characteristics of color 
and the inadequacy of the introspec- 
tion-type method of inquiry. Recently, 
Baughman (2) has suggested a new 
method of Rorschach inquiry which 
may under certain circumstances elim- 
inate some of the inadequacies in 
Rorschach method pointed out by the 
results of this experiment. However, 
this can only be decided after consid- 
erable evaluation of his method. Foi 
the present, the results appear to in- 
dicate a need for additional research 
in this area of identifying particular 
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stimulus characteristics. Since most of 
the work presently published concerns 
color in its chromatic form, it is ob- 
vious that additional work should be 
undertaken with other determinants 
and possibly even with the specific 
stimulus characteristics of portions of 
cards. 


SUMMARY 


Four matched groups, each con- 
taining one hundred essentially nor- 
mal subjects, were used in an investi- 
gation concerning the stimulus char- 
acteristics of color as applied in pro- 
jective tests. Card I of the Rorschach 
and three chromatically colored deri- 
vations of it, created by the mono- 
chrome-dye coupling method so that 
size, form, shading, and background 
were held constant, were used as ma- 
terials in this study. Each card was 
assigned to one group and adminis- 
tered to the subjects in that group in- 
dividually, using the standard Ror- 
schach procedures, The data concern- 
ing response location, response deter- 
minant, and response content of each 
group were compared with each of the 
other groups. 

The results suggest that achromatic 
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and chromatic color stimuli have sig- 
nificant influences on an individual’s 
response to a perception regardless 
of his conscious awareness of the rela- 
tion of that color to his response. This 
indicates that there may be a need to 
formulate better methods of inquiry 
or establish common interpretations 
of certain a. type responses 
so as to differentiate them from “pro- 
jective” type responses. The results 
also indicate that different chromatic 
colors have significantly different stim- 
ulus characteristics thus indicating 
that there may also be a need to evalu- 
ate the present methods of weighing 
color-influenced responses. 
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Rorschach Responses as Verbal Behavior 


Jesse E. Gordon 
University of Michigan 


This paper attempts to emphasize 
to Rorschach workers that Rorschach 
responses are samples of verbal be- 
havior. It is from this verbal behavior 
that the examiner may infer percep- 
tual behavior. However, he gets no 
direct information about perceptual 
responses which are, by their nature, 
strictly private. This has a number 
of implications. 

The most obvious implication con- 
cerns the inquiry. Traditionally the 
inquiry has been conducted in order 
to discover those aspects of the stimu- 
lus situation which have participated 
in determining the subject’s response. 
The assumptions of such a procedure 
are 1) Ss do not respond to all the 
stimulus properties; 2) the selection 
of properties (or individual differ- 
ences in readiness to respond to vari- 
ous stimulus properties) is correlated 
with or predictive of other behaviors 
or characteristics. For example, Ss 
who respond to shading, or whose 
perception of shading participates in 
determining their associations to the 
blot, are said to be anxious, sensitive, 
and inhibited; and 3) Ss report of de- 
terminants is an accurate description 
of the manner in which the stimulus 
properties have modified his behavior, 
if the inquiry is conducted “properly.” 
It is probably because of the difficulty 
in conducting an inquiry “properly” 
that Baughman (1) has developed his 
paired-comparisons inquiry method, 
which largely avoids the reliance on 
introspective verbal reports. 

It is our contention that these as- 
sumptions are highly questionable, 
and unnecessary for Rorschach inter- 
pretation. In particular, the introspec- 
tionist fallacy of the third assumption 
is obvious, and without this assump- 
tion the two others are of little use 
in evaluating Rorschach behavior. 
We would further suggest that in 





fact there may be no direct connec- 
tion between effective stimuli and 
“personality”, and that whatever is 
valid in Rorschach interpretation may 
be valid, not because of some associa- 
tion between stimulus properties and 
feelings, motives, and impulses, but 
because of the relationship among va- 
rious antecedent conditions and verbal 
responses. For example, it may be ar- 
gued that the reason that shading sug- 
gests anxiety is that anxious people 
tend to be introspective and highly 
self-oriented, in that they make many 
responses to such internal stimuli as 
thoughts and feelings. Such a person 
has, therefore, had a great deal of 
practice in making introspective re- 
sponses, and thus is able readily to 
identify the shading of the blots as a 
determinant. The difference between 
such a person and one who does not 
report shading may not be that for 
the latter the shading is ineffective as 
a stimulus; rather, the difference may 
be that the latter has had insufficient 
practice and present motivation to 
make complete introspective reports 
and to analyze carefully his internal 
perceptual processes sufficiently well 
to report shading as a determinant. 
If this view is correct, then it sug- 
gests that an inquiry must be con- 
ducted in as permissive and non-direc- 
tive a manner as possible, so as to 
give an S an opportunity to verbalize 
determinants without making it 
necessary that he report determinants 
which the examiner has good reason 
to think are operating. For example, 
it may be quite likely that the red 
color at the bottom of Card II is an 
important determinant of a response 
“explosion”. The examiner’s interest, 
however, should be directed to wheth- 
er or not, given an opportunity, S re- 
ports this as a determinant. The fact 
of color as a psychophysical determin- 
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ant may not be as important as the 
ability of the subject to verbalize it. 
It would thus be inappropriate for 
the examiner to “push” the subject 
to verbalize this determinant. It is 
therefore also suggested that Baugh- 
man’s paired comparison method may 
eliminate the very source of informa- 
tion—the subject’s introspective ver- 
bal reports—which is the most import- 
ant in Rorschach diagnosis, On the 
other hand, assuming that there is no 
one-to-one correspondence between ac- 
tual determinants and verbalized de- 
terminants, and further assuming that 
significant information may be sup- 
plied by a knowledge of both sets of 
variables, then Baughman’s procedure 
may offer a valuable supplement to 
the standard Rorschach method. 

A further implication of defining 
Rorschach responses as. verbal rather 
than directly perceptual is that it im- 
plies a broader range of conditions 
antecedent to a response; it is the in- 
ferring of such antecedents which con- 
stitutes diagnosis from a Rorschach 
protocal. Among such antecedents 
may be listed S’s response hierarchy 
(which includes past practice, drives 
and reinforcements) , his present moti- 
vation and set (a function of the ex- 
amination situation in interaction 
with response hierarchy), the nature 
of the stimulus materials to which he 
is responding, plus a very important 
class—that of self-responses which may 
operate as a “filter” between percep- 
tual responses and verbal responses. 
This “filtering” may be represented 
not only as introspective ability, but 
also judgment based on perception of 
the examination situation. Thus sex- 
ual objects and parts may be per- 
ceived in the blots, but Ss often do 
not report them because they feel that, 
considering the nature of the examin- 
er and the examination situation, such 
verbal reports would be inappropri- 
ate. In fact, it is not the failure to re- 
port such percepts which excites the 
examiner’s interest; rather, it is usual- 
ly the poor social judgment implied 
when an §S spontaneously reports sex- 
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ual content, with ail that such poor 
social judgment further implies in 
terms of past socialization experiences, 
the lack of motivation to conform to 
social standards, etc., which interests 
the examiner. 

Finally, this interpretation of Ror- 
schach responses suggests a rationale 
behind the interpretation of scored de- 
terminants and may be a source of 
hypotheses for more precise and ade- 
quate interpretations of determinants. 
It has already been suggested that 
shading may be primarily an indica- 
tion of introspective ability and habit, 
and thus chronic anxiety is inferred. 
The interpretation of F as reflecting 
“pure intellectual functioning” may 
be more reasonable if one supposes 
that other determinants may be op- 
erating in producing the response, but 
S declines to comment on such deter- 
minants or fails to consider them be- 
cause he feels that they are essentially 
irrevelant for recognition of objects 
as objects. This is, of course, an intel- 
lectual line of thought. Thus F refers 
to intellectual activity. Similarly, iden- 
tification of color as a primary deter- 
minant may be an indicator of im- 
pulsiveness because S has failed to 
“filter” his perceptions through judg- 
ment, which should tell him that color 
is not as relevant a criterion as form; 
most objects can appear to be several 
different colors, and in fact different 
representatives of the same class of 
objects may come in different colors. 
A more reliable criterion for the iden- 
tification of objects is form or shape. 
An S who fails to note this, and so 
justifies his percept by referring to 
color without evaluating the adequa- 
cy of his verbal justification, may be 
impulsive and illogical in other, non- 
Rorschach situations. Another § may 
have responded to color (or color may 
have been an important determinant 
of his response) , but he may not ver- 
balize it as a primary determinant be- 
cause of these considerations. Such 
an § is therefore less impulsive or il- 
logical. Again, the diagnostically im- 
portant fact is not that one does noi 
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respond to color while the other does; 
the significance of the — is re- 
lated to those factors which influence 
verbal report. 

Other determinants and combina- 
tions of determinants very similarly 
may be reinterpreted with reference 
to verbal reports. Much research will 
be needed to weigh the contributions 
of both strictly perceptual and strictly 
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verbal processes in order to arrive at 
adequate conceptual interpretations of 
the various Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories. 
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Affective Complexity and Psychotherapy 


ALAN F. GREENWALD! 
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Emotional development and a gain 
in insight are desired results of psy- 
chotherapy. The major attempt of 
this research is to investigate changes 
in affect states which may be attrib- 
uted to psychotherapeutic interven- 
tion. It is hoped that the TAT will 
reflect some of these affective changes, 
and a rating system has been devised 
for evaluating the affective compo- 
nents of TAT stories. Briefly, the as- 
pects of emotional change investigat- 
ed include an analysis of pre-therapy, 
post-therapy, and follow-up TATs to 
assess the degree to which associations 
are relatively devoid of affective tone 
(and hence possibly indicative of 
hyperrepressive mechanisms) ; the fre- 
quency of monotonic feelings, both of 
a predominantly pleasant and un- 
pleasant nature; the manifestation of 
bi-valent affect with and without at- 
tempts at conflict resolution. 

The concept of affective complex- 
ity has important implications for 
psychotherapy, particularly as it may 
represent a dimension of change upon 
which success and failure cases might 
systematically differ. As defined by 
Henry and Neugarten (2) : 

Affective complexity is an attribute of the 
person characterized by both the inner re- 
sources and sensitivity which would serve to 
make him aware of and able to accept emo- 
tionally the experiential complexities of life. 
The person characterized by this attribute... 
is (1) more sensitive to a variety of experi- 
ences; (2) able to respond to other people 
and other ideas different from his own, rather 
than reacting against them; (3) able to ac- 
cept differences as natural rather than asa 
threat; (4) able to have confidence in his own 
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judgment; (5) able to integrate into his own 
personality the emotional residues of his ex- 
periences in guiding his own behavior; and 
(6) able to tolerate wider ranges of personal 
inconsistencies. 

The effects of psychotherapeutic in- 
tervention upon affective complexity, 
as reflected in the TAT, will be an- 
alyzed in accordance with an original 
rating system which subsequently 
will be discussed in more detail. 


INITIAL PROCEDURES, THEORETICAL 
FRAMEWORK, AND SOURCE OF DATA 


A rating system has been devised to 
assess the complexity and emotional 
quality of TAT associations. “Affec- 
tive complexity” refers to the exist- 
ence of at least two divergent affect 
states about a single object in a TAT 
story. 


These ratings represent the variety 
of affective responses which may be 
found in a TAT story. Affect states 
may be simple or complex, pleasant, 
unpleasant, or an admixture. 


Rating 

0 Affective inhibition. Story is confined 
to colorless description of the stimulus 
situation. No affect or feelings ex- 
pressed in story. The personality pic- 
ture is possibly one of constriction, iso- 
lation, rigidity, self-deprivation, and 
hampered productive capacity. 

14 Monotonic positive affect. Affect ex- 
pressed is pleasant, positive. Focus of 
feelings or attitudes is entirely pleasur- 
able. No bi-valence or negative affect 
expressed. Affect is simple, nonoffen- 
sive. Personality picture also may be 
one of constriction, although not as 
severe as that suggested by an affect- 
less production. 

1— Monotonic negative affect. Predominant 
mood is negative, painful and/or de- 
pressed. Feelings or attitudes focus on 
negative aspects of story-character or 
event. No bi-valence or positive affect 
expressed in story. TAT manifestations 





of direct or indirect aggression may 
take either an intropunitive or extra- 
punitive form. Personality picture may 
be one of depression, hostility. 

2  Bi-valent affect. Affects with divergent 
qualities of attraction—avoidance, but 
with no movement toward conflict reso- 
lution. Complex, fluctuating emotional 
attitudes, vascillating moods attributed 
to story characters. 

3 Bi-valent affect with controlled resolu- 
tions indicated. Affects with divergent 
qualities of attraction — avoidance are 
expressed in the story, with the out- 
come reflecting resolution of conflict 
through character’s decisive action. 
Fantasy is constructive in contributing 
to a realistic outlook. This is the most 
adaptive and efficiently complex pat- 
tern in which there is flexibility of 
thought and action along with sensi- 
tivity to intricate object relationships. 

The theoretical differences in com- 

plexity are particularly salient be- 
tween 2 and 3 ratings on the one hand 
and 0, 1+, and 1— ratings on the 
other. The ratings of 0, 1+, and 1— 
indicate simple forms of affect expres- 
sion, while complex affect states are 
represented by ratings of 2 and 3. 
No assumptions are made as to dif- 
ferences in the complexity level of 
stories rated 1+ and I—. 


Story ratings are derived from the 
free-association rather than the in- 
quiry material. This is because many 
subjects seem to feel “pressured” in 
the inquiry toward a particular kind 
of response by the examiner. Hence, 
although useful dynamic information 
is obtained from the inquiry, it is not 
considered in the scoring. 

The rating of each story is based 
on the most complex affect expressed 
therein. In cases where the subject 
reveals monotonic feelings toward one 
element of the stimulus situation and 
expresses bi-valent affect toward an- 
other element of the same situation, 
the rating of the more complex affect 
state would be affixed to the story. 
The variation in responses would be 
evaluated qualitatively, of course, but 
the rule for scoring is that the rating 
of any story will be based on the most 
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complex affect state expressed therein. 

Affectively complex responses do 
not have to relate to the same time 
period; i.e., bi-valent feelings may be 
expressed in different time referents— 
as in the past and present tense. Thus, 
“At first he hated to practice, but now 
enjoys it... ’’ would fall under the 
heading of an affectively complex 
response. 


Tacked-on mystical outcomes should 
be distinguished from genuine con- 
flict resolution. The decision as to 
whether an outcome is derived from 
immature, magical thinking is not al- 
together intuitive. “Good” outcomes 
suddenly offered in the midst of con- 
fusion, which do not logically follow 
the content-flow, are suspect. An ex- 
ample is the classic fairy-tale ending, 
™ . they lived happily ever after,” 
in the face of numerous conflicts and 
hazards and in the absence of goal- 
oriented behavior. Stories in which 
such a condition exists would not be 
given a rating of “3”, since there are 
no explicit attempts at conflict reso- 
lution. 

By selecting to record the most com- 
plex affect states displayed, we recog- 
nize the most sensitive reaction- 
potential shown by the subject and 
acknowledge greater openness to ex- 
perience than otherwise might be sur- 
mised. The rationale for this rating 
system is summed up aptly by Henry 
and Shlien (3), who already have 
reported on its use: 

The Affective Complexity Score describes the 
presence, in a single TAT story, of at least 
two affect states about a single object which 
are divergent or contradictory. It will be ap- 
parent that we are here using as a model a 
concept of psychosexual development. This 
model, in its most primitive form, refers to 
the development of the child from mono- 
lithic positive affect toward a mother to the 
realization that both good and bad, positive 
and negative attributes can exist in the same 
person. We take as less advanced, and thus in 
the adolescent or adult, less desirable, the 
tendency to assume an individual person to 
be entirely of one affect quality. Failure to 
recognize the presence of contradictory at- 
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tributes_in a single object, we take as sug- 
gestive of development hazards. In this in- 
stance, we would anticipate a tendency to 
suppress either the positive or negative at- 
tribute and thus to continue seeing the object 
as all good or all bad. 

Extreme upper and lower ranges of 

affective complexity probably contra- 
indicate successful adjustment. Henry 
and Shlien (3) concur in this view 
and state: 
The uppermost ranges of affective complexity 
may present the individual with such degrees 
of emotional inconsistency that he will be 
unable to resolve them into an overt pattern 
of some consistency. In the lower ranges, the 
degree of stereotypy would suggest an in- 
ability to adapt to changing circumstances. 

As a result of successful psychother- 
apy, it is anticipated that suppressed 
or repressed affect will be liberated. 
This greater availability and range of 
affect should be reflected in the more 
frequent occurrence of complex affect 
states (stories rated “2” and “3”) in 
post-therapy TAT stories. 


Both the therapy and control groups 
were tested on three different occa- 
sions: 

1. Pre-therapy TAT. The first TAT 
was administered as soon after a pre- 
liminary interview as practicable and 
prior to the first counseling appoint- 
ment. 

2. Post-therapy TAT. The second 
administration of the same TAT 
series was made at the conclusion of 
therapy. 

3. Follow-up TAT. Between six 
months and one year after therapy 
was terminated, the TAT again was 
administered. 


Control group subjects were tested 
at approximately the same time inter- 
vals as the persons to whom they were 
equated in the therapy group. Twenty 
TAT cards were administered to each 
subject: 1, 2, 3BM, 4, 5, 6BM, 7BM, 
8BM, 9GF, 10, 11, 12M, 13MF, 14, 
15, 16, 17BM, 18BM, 19 and 20. 


The therapy group was comprised 
of twenty clients of the University of 
Chicago Counseling Center. They 
were randomly selected from the files 
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of adult clients who had agreed to 
participate in research being conduc- 
ted at the Counseling Center and who 
had completed the series of pre-thera- 
py, post-therapy, and follow-up TATs. 
There were ten men and ten women. 
Ten were students at the University 
of Chicago, while ten were non-stu- 
dent residents of the Greater Chicago 
area. The average age was 28, with a 
range of 21-40 years. This group aver- 
aged 31 interviews, with a range of 
6-64. The average (mean) number of 
weeks spent in therapy was also 31, 
with a range of 4-91 weeks. 


The twenty control group subjects 
were selected from persons answering 
a call from the Counseling Center for 
volunteers to participate in psycholo- 
gical research. They were matched as 
nearly as possible with the therapy 
group for sex, age, and student-non- 
student status. Their only contacts 
with the Counseling Center occurred 
during the periods in which the tests 
were administered. Control group sub- 
jects were tested at approximately the 
same intervals of time as the persons 
with whom they were matched in the 
therapy group. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Reliability of story ratings. Two dif- 
ferent measures of reliability were 
obtained. First, interjudge reliability 
was measured by having two judges 
independently rate the affective quali- 
ties of 330 TAT stories given by 
thirty subjects. Out of the 330 “blind” 
ratings, there were 48 disagreements. 
Individual story scores were the items 
correlated, and the product-moment 
correlation between the two judges’ 
ratings was .78. 


Henry and Shlien (3), who have 
utilized this rating system, also report 
that it has “a high degree of reliability 
when rerated by two different raters.” 


One judge evaluated 421 stories 
twice without any knowledge of the 
subjects. Approximately 12 months 
elapsed between the first and second 
assessments. There was 77 per cent 
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agreement between these story ratings, 
and in 98 per cent of the observed dis- 
agreements, there was only one inter- 
val’s difference between the first and 
second rating. The product-moment 
correlation between one judge's first 
and second ratings was .84. 


To determine whether affective val- 
ence and complexity change from one 
TAT administration to another, the 
changes in the control group’s affec- 
tive ratings were evaluated for signifi- 
cance. Readministration of the TAT 
series at no time produced significant 
differences in the affective scores of 
the control group: i.e., different affect 
ratings tended to occur with the same 
relative frequency on initial and sub- 
sequent tests. 

Three of the five affective scores of 
the therapy group changed signifi- 
cantly between the pre- and post-ther- 
apy testings. The post-therapy TATs 
of the therapy group reflect signifi- 
cantly more of a generally pleasant, 
cheerful, optimistic mood and sig- 
nificantly less of a painful and/or 
depressed mood than do the pre-ther- 
apy tests. This does not represent a 
change in complexity. 

A significant post-therapy increase 
in the number of stories rated 3 indi- 
cates that there is more complex, di- 
vergent affect expressed with story 
action aimed at resolution. As ob- 
served in the TAT, post-therapy af- 
fect-states are more complex and/or 
more positively toned than those 
found in the pre-therapy testing. 

The significant increase in expres- 
sion of pleasant mood-tone and de- 
crease in negative feelings also shows 
up in the follow-up test when com- 
pared with the pre-therapy TATs. 
None of the other changes in the pre- 
therapy - follow-up comparisons are 
pro A 

The post-therapy gain in affective 
complexity is greatest. Although there 
is no significant difference between 
post-therapy and follow-up affective 
complexity, there appears to be a 
slight reduction of this effect with the 
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passage of time away from the thera- 
ist. 
' Three of the pre-therapy affective 
scores of the therapy group are sig- 
nificantly different from those of the 
control group. The controls tend to 
reflect significantly more cheerful, pre- 
dominantly pleasant mood tone and 
significantly less negative affect than 
does the therapy group on the pre- 
test. The controls also show a greater 
number of complex, bi-valent affect 
states with resolute action on the pre- 
therapy TATs than does the therapy 
oup. 

The post-therapy test comparisons 
show that the mean affective scores for 
both groups are much more similar 
at this juncture than they were on the 
pre-therapy TATs. There is a decrease 
in the amount of negative affect ex- 
pressed by the therapy group and bi- 
valent affect states occur more fre- 
quently, suggesting more complex 
emotional responsiveness. 

Again in the follow-up TAT com- 
parisons there are two differences ap- 
proaching significance between the 
therapy and control groups. These dif- 
ferences are in the number of stories 
with monotonic feelings of a predomi- 
nantly pleasant nature and in those 
with resolution of bi-valent affect, Al- 
though the obtained t is not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level, the reduction of 
pleasurable feelings and increase in 
monotonic feelings of an unpleasant 
nature in the therapy group’s proto- 
cols has been shown already. Yet there 
is greater correspondence between 
therapy and control groups’ post-ther- 
apy and follow-up TAT affect than 

ere is in their pre-therapy stories. 

Counselor ratings of the outcome 
of therapy were available for eighteen 
members of the therapy group. In 
evaluating the degree to which psy- 
chotherapy was successful, the coun- 
selor had a fairly wide latitude. A 
nine-point scale was used, with the 
upper end (rating of 9) assigned to 
the most successful cases and the lower 
end (rating of 1) assigned to those 
persons whom the counselors judged 
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to benefit least from therapy. On the 
basis of his counselor’s evaluation, 
each client was placed at some point 
along this continuum of therapeutic 
success. The mean outcome rating 
was 6.57. Each therapy case was classi- 
fied as either a high or low success 
depending on whether its rating fell 
above or below the mean. Those per- 
sons for whom therapeutic outcome 
was rated 7-9 fell into the former cate- 
gory, while cases rated 1-6 in outcome 
comprised the latter grouping (4). 

The high success and low success 
subgroups were comprised of nine 
persons each. Two therapy cases had 
to be excluded because counselor rat- 
ings of outcome were unavailable, All 
nine of the cases rated highly success- 
ful had had at least twenty interviews, 
and only one had had less than thirty. 

Eight of the nine persons compris- 
ing the low success subgroup had had 
less than twenty interviews, the ninth 
having had twenty three. 

Table I shows that there are no sig- 
nificant differences between the pre- 
therapy TAT ratings of the high suc- 
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cess and low success cases. The vari- 
ous forms of affect expression in pre- 
therapy tests occur with the same rela- 
tive frequency among the high and 
low success cases. 

The cases judged to be highly suc- 
cessful produced a significantly greater 
number of complex affect states in the 
post-therapy TATs than did the low 
success cases. The post-therapy com- 
parisons of TAT ratings are depicted 
in Table II. 

In the follow-up comparisons, shown 
in Table III, the high success cases ex- 
hibit significantly more affective com- 
plexity with resolution. The low suc- 
cesses manifest more bi-valent affect 
without concomitant resolution. There 
is also a greater occurrence of pre- 
dominantly unpleasant, negative mood 
among the low success cases. 

There are some striking differences 
between pre-therapy, post-therapy, and 
follow-up TAT ratings of the high 
success subgroup. Predominantly un- 
pleasant, negative moods occurred 
more frequently in pre-therapy stories, 
while more manifestations of pre- 








TasLe I — Comparison of Pre-Therapy TAT Ratings of High and Low 
Success Cases 


Story High success Low success Mean Estimate of 

rating group mean group mean difference variance t P 
1.56 2.44 88 2.15 128 >.10 
8.44 9.00 56 1.42 56 >.10 
7.00 5.22 —1.78 5.34 —168 >.10 
2.33 2.44 ll 2.10 05 >.50 


Tas ie II — Comparison of Post-Therapy TAT Ratings of High and Low 
Success Cases ; 


Story High success Low success Mean Estimate of 

rating group mean group mean difference variance t P 
je eae ARR ER Oe 3.22 4.83 1.67 1.66 2.78 <.02 
DM reericgecseebersinchcosis 3.56 5.11 1.55 1.83 2.38 >.05 
ms anipeacaeeirs 7.33 6.22 —1.11 2.54 —148 >.10 
ee ee 5.44 3.11 —2.38 3.19 —277 <.02 


Tas_e III — Comparison of Follow-up TAT Ratings of High and Low 
Success Cases 


Story High success Low success Mean Estimate of 

rating group mean group mean difference variance t P 
| EASE one 3.78 2.44 —134 2.20 —194 >.05 
| ERS aie Ae = 4.78 6.78 _ 2.00 1.72 823 <.0l 
Seem 5.78 7.56 1.78 2.44 244 <.05 


scidtiicasnsdilicbe 5. 2.33 2.78 2.45 —381 <1 
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dominantly pleasant, positive mood 
are found in follow-up stories. 

Perhaps of greatest significance are 
the differences between therapy cases 
judged as high and low successes by 
their therapists. Although there were 
no significant differences between 
their pre-therapy TAT ratings, sub- 
sequent tests revealed several interest- 
ing developments. Cases judged to be 
highly successful produced a signifi- 
cantly greater number of complex af- 
fective responses in the post-therapy 
TATs than did the low success cases. 
In the follow-up comparisons, the high 
success cases continued to manifest a 
greater number of complex affect 
states with conflict resolution than did 
the low success cases. Both high and 
low successes showed a sharp post- 
therapy decline in the number of 
stories reflecting monotonic negative 
affect. This latter measure apparently 
does not discriminate effectively be- 
tween therapist-rated high and low 
successes. 

It is our contention that affective 
complexity, as it is related to the ac- 
quisition of insight and the economy 
of defenses, is symptomatic of thera- 
peutic gain. We infer the state and 
economy of one’s defenses from his 
test behavior with the full realization 
that projective tests cannot supply all 
pertinent statistics about the subject, 
but we can accomplish oblique meas- 
urements of the story teller’s attitudes 
and affects. When a person denies, re- 
presses, or in some other way defends 
himself against perceived threat, he 
cannot react as effectively as he might 
were he reacting to the total situation. 
With increasing self-awareness, less 
psychic energy must be diverted in 
defense of the ego and, hence, more 
vitality is available for coping with the 
external world. 


SUMMARY 


Changes in the form-level of affect 
states expressed in pre-therapy, post- 
therapy, and follow-up stories were 
analyzed using an original rating sys- 
tem. Subjects were 20 clients of the 
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Counseling Center of the University 
of Chicago and a control group of 20 
persons matched as nearly as possible 
with the therapy group. 


On the basis of therapists’ ratings of 
therapeutic success, the client group 
was divided into high- and low-suc- 
cess cases. A comparison was made to 
determine whether there was any dif- 
ference in their TAT ratings prior to 
or after therapy. Similar comparisons 
were made between the therapy group 
and the controls. 


Readministration of the TAT pro- 
duced no significant changes in the 
controls’ pattern of affective responses. 

There was greater similarity be- 
tween the TAT ratings of the therapy 
and control groups on the post-ther- 
apy and follow-up TATs than there 
was in the pre-therapy tests. 

After psychotherapy was termin- 
ated, the therapy group showed: 

(a) A significant increase in the fre- 
quency of positively toned affect man- 
ifested in the TAT. 

(b) A concomitant decrease in the 
frequency of negatively toned emo- 
tional responses to the TAT. 

(c) An increase in the number of 
complex affect states expressed in 
TAT stories. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences between the pre-therapy TAT 
ratings of the high- and low-success 
cases. 


The high successes demonstrated an 
increased capacity for complex emo- 
tional expression on the post-therapy 
and follow-up TATs. This change was 
not observed among the low successes. 
There were significantly more post- 
therapy TAT stories characterized by 
expression of monotonic affect among 
the low successes than among the high 
successes. 

From an analysis of the changes in 
TAT ratings of the therapy group, it 
appears that cases judged to be highly 
successful by their therapists spend 
more time in treatment and demon- 
strate a greater capacity for complex 
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emotional expression after therapy 
than do low-success cases. 
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Rorschach Genetic-Level and Mental Disorder ' 
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Within the past decade an increas- 
ing number ot studies, most of them 
originating at Clark University, have 
attempted to apply a systematic theo- 
retical framework — one which com- 
bined Psychoanalysis and Werner's 
Genetic Psychology — to the task of 
explaining a wide range of human be- 
havior. The major tenets of this 
framework are first “that wherever 
development occurs it proceeds from 
a state of relative globality and lack of 
differentiation to a state of increasing 
differentiation, articulation, and hier- 
archic integration,” (9) and secondly, 
that much deviant human behavior 
can be explained in terms of the well- 
known concepts regression and fixa- 
tion. Thus, features of a genetically 
earlier period characterize significant 
aspects of the deviant individual's psy- 
chological functioning (2) . 

A significant amount of empirical 
support for this theoretical position 
has been amassed by psychologists us- 
ing the Rorschach as a measure of ego 
development. Hemmendinger (3) , for 
example, was able to demonstrate, in 
children from the ages of three to 
eleven, the developmental process of 
increasing differentiation and integra- 
tion which is central to Werner’s theo- 
retical position. Friedman (2) found 
that “schizophrenic patients, in the 
structural aspects of their perception, 
function at a genetically lower level, 
similar to, but not identical with, that 
of young children.” Becker (1) re- 
ported a correlation of —.64 between 
the scores of schizophrenics on the 
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by the Research Council, University of 
Nebraska. The cooperation of Herman 
Efron and Stan Augenstein is warmly 
acknowledged. 


Elgin Prognostic Scale and those on 
the scale he devised for reflecting the 
genetic level of a patient’s Rorschach 
responses. Wilensky (10) has found a 
significant relationship between Beck- 
er s genetic-level score, social participa- 
tion and hospital adjustment of schizo- 
phrenics. 

These consistent findings concern- 
ing schizophrenic patients are sup- 
ported by analogous results with men- 
tal defectives, organics, and normals 
described by Lane (4), Pena, (6), 
Rosenblatt and Solomon, (8), and 
Werner (9), indicating that the Ror- 
schach genetic-level score is related to 
an important dimension of personal- 
ity, one which might be termed gener- 
al level of psychological maturity. If 
this is so, this variable should be of 
prognostic value. However, to date, 
no studies have been reported which 
test the prognostic significance of the 
genetic level score. The present study, 
then, is an attempt to test the possi- 
bility that the Rorschach genetic level 
score may be of value in predicting the 
course of serious mental disorders. 
The confirmation of this possibility 
would have implications not only for 
the prognostic use of the Rorschach, 
which has been challenged by Zubin 
and Windle (11), but would also fur- 
nish further support for the applica- 
tion of this systematic theoretical 
framework to the Rorschach and for 
the understanding of serious mental 
disorders. 

The present study, then, was de- 
signed to furnish confirmation for the 
position that the Rorschach genetic- 
level score is related to the general 
level of psychological maturity, de- 
fining maturity, for the purposes of 
this study, as the ability of a schizo- 
phrenic patient to overcome his psy- 
chotic symptoms to the extent that the 
hospital staff will recommend dis- 
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charge. More specifically, our hypo- 
thesis states that there is a significant 
positive relationship between a pati- 
ent’s Rorschach genetic-level score at 
time of his admission to a mental] hos- 
pital and his hospital status one year 
later. 


METHOD 


This investigation was instituted as 
part of the Veterans Administration 
Psychiatric Evaluation Project, a study 
whose major aim is an exploration of 
the relative ag cme effectiveness 
resulting from differing architectural 
designs and staffing patterns in neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals.? Although a de- 
tailed discussion of this project is un- 
necessary here, those aspects of the 
methodology which are relevant fol- 
low: 

Beginning with September 10, 1956, 
all male patients under 60 years of 
age with a functional psychosis (as 
defined by the Diagnostic Statistical 
Manual of the American Psychiatric 
Association) who were neither in re- 
mission nor diagnosed as actively tu- 
bercular were selectetd from the cur- 
rent admissions to a V.A, Neuropsy- 
chiatric Hospital. If it were deter- 
mined during the formal staff confer- 
ence that the patient did not have an 
active functional psychosis at the time 
of admission he was dropped from the 
study. No subject was admitted to the 
study who had been a psychiatric pati- 
ent in any hospital for ninety days or 
longer during the preceding six 
months. The first five patients ad- 
mitted each week who fulfilled the 
criteria were selected for study until a 
sample of one hundred and twenty 
patients was collected. 


Within three weeks of admission 
each subject was given the Rorschach 
by one of six psychologists: five V.A. 
staff psychologists and an advanced 





*For further information concerning the 
Veterans Administration Psychiatric Evalua- 
tion Project, contact: Richard L. Jenkins, 
M.D., Veterans Administration Hospital, 
2650 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 
7, D.C. 
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trainee. The protocols were scored in- 
dependently by two advanced gradu- 
ate students. In order to check relia- 
bility, the Rorschachs of twenty pati- 
ents were scored separately by both 
judges. After the Rorschachs were 
scored, each response was assigned a 
genetic-level score based on Becker's 
criteria. 

For his system, Becker (1), follow- 
ing Werner (9) and Friedman (2), 
constructed a six point scale on which 
each Rorschach response could be lo- 
cated in terms of its genetic level. 
Thus, for example, a response to the 
entire card in a global, undifferenti- 
ated manner (an amorphous Whole 
response: Wa) which is most com- 
monly found in four year old children 
according to Hemmendinger (3), 
would receive a genetic-level score of 
“1”. Illustrative of this kind of Wa 
response are, “Black paint” to Card I 
or “Fire and Smoke” to Card II. DW, 
W-—, and Contaminated Responses 
are also scored “1”. Amorphous re- 
sponses to Usual Details (Da) receive 
a scale score of “2” since they reflect 
the attempted differentiation of the 
stimulus into parts. Vague responses 
to the whole blot (maps, designs, etc.) 
are scored “3”, because they reflect 
some “integrative effort with consider- 
ation of the formal aspects of the 
blot.” Popular responses or responses 
in which the form generally conforms 
to the blot area are level “4”. When 
two or more areas are articulated with 
“good form” a score of “5” is assigned; 
whereas, when an unbroken blot (I, 
IV, V, VI, TX) is “perceptually arti- 
culated and reintegrated into a good 
form percept,” the highest genetic 
level score of “6” is attained. More de- 
tailed discussions of this and closely 
related scoring systems have been pub- 
lished by Becker (1), Friedman (2), 
Phillips, and Waldman (in press) . 

After the separate responses were 
each assigned a genetic-level score, a 
mean-genetic-level score was obtained 
for each subject by adding the scores 
and dividing by the total number of 
responses, The reliability coefficient of 
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Tas_e I—Data Comparing Patients Who Have Been Discharged During the 
First Year of Hospitalization With Patients Who Have Been 


Hospitalized Continuously 


Item 


Age: 


IOLA O OCTET A OTE ETE 
EES SIBE ote eevee eran y eee ores 


Education: 





Grammar Schoool.....................-.--2ss-sssess-ss-++- 


High School or College.............-..-------:-1-1:-1-1-se00+- 


Diagnosis: 


Paranoid Schizophrenic...............--.-.--.-.---------------- 
Undifferentiated Schizophrenic...............-......-.-.-- 
Other functional psychoses..............-..-.----.-----+-: 





the mean-genetic-level scores obtained 
independently by the two judges was 
87. 

In order to test the major hypo- 
thesis — that genetic-level score is 
related to hospital status one year 
after admission — the sample of pati- 
ents was divided into two groups. 
Those patients who remained hos- 
pitalized continuously for the entire 
year following admission were as- 
signed to one group, while those who 
had been discharged during the first 
year on the recommendation of the 
hospital staff and who had remained 
in the community were placed in the 
other group. In order to keep the ex- 
perimental groups sharply defined, all 
other patients — for example, those 
discharged against medical advice or 
those who were readmitted during the 
year — were not included in this com- 
parison. The characteristics of the ex- 
perimental groups on significant back- 
ground variables are reflected in Ta- 
ble I. Chi square tests reflect no differ- 
ences between the groups which ap- 
proach the .10 level of significance. 
One may conclude that the experi- 
mental groups are roughly comparable 
in terms of these variables. 


RESULTS 
The mean genetic-level scores for 


Hospitalized 
Continuously Discharged Both 
Group Group Groups 
(N=24) (N=24) 
evan 14 15 29 
anette 10 9 19 
ew 7 6 13 
eas 17 18 35 
eS, 11 15 26 
ceapattios 7 7 14 
eee 6 2 8 
Se aoe 6 9 15 
pacts 2 ] 3 
ete 16 14 30 


the two groups were compared statis- 
tically. For the Hospitalized Continu- 
ously group, the mean and standard 
deviation were 3.039 and .480 respec- 
tively; for the Discharged group, they 
were 3.410 and .391. The critical ratio 
of the difference between means was 
2.88, which is significant beyond the 
-01 level, and reveals a significant posi- 
tive relationship between the Ror- 
schach mean genetic-level score and 
status of the patient during the year 
after hospital admission.* 


DISCUSSION 


The present results indicate that a 
systematic theoretical framework com- 
bining Werner’s Developmental The- 
ory and Psychoanalysis is capable of 
generating valid predictions concern- 





* Further confirmation of the possibility that 
the Rorschach genetic-level score is related 
to psychological maturity is available from 
the records of fourteen patients who did not 
fulfill the criteria for inclusion in either of 
the two experimental groups. These pa- 
tients were either readmitted during the 
first year following their selection as sub- 
jects or left the hospital against medical 
advice. It was felt that these patients were 
probably more mature than those who re- 
main continuously hospitalized, but were 
probably not as mature as the Discharged 
group. Their mean-genetic-level score is ex- 
actly the same as the mean score for the 
Discharged group: 3.410. 
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ing the course of mental disorders. 
One may conclude that there are dif- 
ferent degrees of psychological matu- 
rity among mental patients and that 
these differences are reflected in the 
Rorschach genetic-level score. The re- 
sults of the present study indicate that 
the genetic-level score is related, as 
predicted, to the patient’s ability to 
merit discharge from a mental hos- 
pital. 

From a practical point of view, the 
results suggest one explanation for the 
inability of many investigators to ob- 
tain positive findings using the Ror- 
schach prognostically, It is possible 
that these unsuccessful investigators 
have been scoring the Rorschach for 
“traditional” Rorschach categories 
while clinicians utilize different vari- 
ables, perhaps without scoring them, 
in their day-to-day work. Many unsuc- 
cessful investigations in this area have 
been based on an unselective empiri- 
cal approach, Considering the inade- 
quate theoretical basis, usually in 
combination with clinical naiveté, it 
would have been surprising if these 
studies had been more fruitful than 
they were. 

The present study, to the contrary, 
stems from the application of a sys- 
tematic theoretical position. The re- 
sults lend support to the hypothetical 
formulations, especially as they apply 
the concepts of psychological maturity 
and regression to an understanding of 
the course of mental disorder. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Perception, like all mental events, 
is a subjective experience. This class 
of events becomes accessible on the 
phenomenological level of identifica- 
tion, description and study, only in 
the form in which it is exteriorized 
and exhibited. Language provides a 
natural and spontaneous form 
through which man represents his 
perception of external reality. 

The notion that language may pro- 
vide an effective empirical instrument 
for the study of psychological events, 
particularly events in the realm of 
thought, was given its original im- 
petus in the field of cultural anthro- 
pology. Sapir (1) and Whorf (2) 
have shown that the categories of 
grammar and syntax of a language 
carry the broad conceptual notions of 
the culture. Primitive cultures, with 
different conceptual notions, exhibit 
a different structure and ordering of 
their language. The interpenetration 
of thought and language can be shown 
to hold equally when the focus is 
narrowed to the particularized level 
of the individual in lieu of the cul- 
ture, and to perception as a specific 
aspect of the thinking process. 

The Rorschach language protocol 
lends itself particularly well to a scru- 
tiny of language as an index to modes 
of perception. 

The Rorschach test brings to a 
focus the mental activity that gives a 
representational form to an unstruc- 
tured percept. It provides a conveni- 
ent text of the transformation of a 
perceptual experience into an idea- 
tional process. The transformation of 
the external ‘real’ object into its 
equivalent psychic representation, the 
mental image, is reflected in language. 





* From the Mclean Hospital, Belmont, Mass., 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 
and Harvard Medical School. 
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As the individual formulates his re- 
sponses, he spontaneously gives form, 
through his use of language, to the 
complex pathways by which he arrives 
at his interpretation. 

The formal pattern of the language 
response can be used as an index to 
the perceptual modes congenial to the 
individual. The purpose of this paper 
is to identify and illustrate certain 
modes of perception as they appear to 
be represented in language. 


THE PATTERN OF PERCEPTION 


Patterns of verbal response are as 
individually meaningful as the varia- 
tions in content. Comparison of any 
two protocols shows the stamp of dif- 
ferent minds in the patterning of the 
language response. 

The essential features of a Ror- 
schach response are: 

1. The experiencing subject, the 


“perceiver’’. 

2. The perceptual stimulus, the 
“percept”. 

3. The psychic representation or 
“image” derived. 

4. The mental context, or associ- 


ative and memory background. 

The language protocol gives verbal 
acknowledgment, direct or inferen- 
tial, to each of these factors. Each in- 
dividual protocol shows a distinct pat- 
tern in which certain of these features 
acquire relative prominence, while 
others recede. 

The quotations from four records? 
given below illustrate the different 
patterns of emphasis. 

Focus upon the image is prominent 
in the characteristic responses of the 
following record: 

Card I: “Two angels” 

“A bell” 


* Quotations are selected so as to mirror the 
total response pattern of the individual 
record. 
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“A woman” 

“Antlers of a deer” * 

“A woman knitting. That’s my 
impression. I first thought of 
two witches.” 

This record emphasizes the image 
formed by the perceiving subject. No 
spontaneous reference is made to any 
— aspect of the perceptual stim- 
ulus. 


By contrast, focus upon the percept 
appears strongly in Record II: 

Card I: “All of them look like x-rays 

of the plural cavity. One or 
two of them look like longi- 
tudinal sections of an animal 
under a microscope. This one 
here especially. Blurry lines. 
Particularly because of the 
dark line where it is folded, 
which reminds me distinctly of 
the spinal cord.” 
“Everything looks like fur be- 
cause it’s so sketchy. Either 
that or maybe, oh, various ter- 
ritories. Very irregular. Type 
of line.” 

In this record, there is constant no. 
tation of the perceived characteristics 
of the stimulus — line, texture, color, 
location. The subject’s awareness ap- 
pears more strongly focused on the 
reality before him than on the image 
aroused within him. Awareness of 
himself as observer and awareness of 
the image suggested are less marked. 

In most records, some account is 
taken of the actual presence of the 
percept. Language reference to the 
perceived stimulus may be designative 
as “it”, “here”, “this” or variously 
elaborated in descriptive detail, i.e., 

”, “the sketchy part”. 


Card IV: 


Card II: 


“the red lines”, 


In another type of response, the 
perceptual process scarcely appears 
arrested by either the percept or the 
image. The emphasis of the response 
appears to be upon the associations 
aroused. The following is an example: 

Card VI: “Looking down, like Grand 

Canyon. We saw Grand Can- 
yon on our way East from 
California.” 

Card VIII: “The top section looks like the 

lungs of a man. 7 had pneu- 
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monia four times and that’s 
why I think of lungs. My wife 
had bad bronchitis. That's like 
lungs.” 

“You call them beaver nests. 
Reading about them last night 
in the National Geographic 
Magazine.” 

“These might be two rattle- 
snakes here down below. One 
of my beagles was bitten by a 
rattlesnake last year.” 


The associations may be reality 
oriented in terms of recollections and 
memory, as is shown in the record 
quoted, or may be projected into 
imagery and phantasy. For clarity of 
demonstration this relatively extreme 
illustration is presented. But once 
identified, the tendency to rapidly de- 
flect emphasis from the immediate ex- 
perience to more extraneous notions 
can be detected in various more subtle 
forms. 


The role of the perceiver may be 
overtly designated or lie hidden with- 
in the semantic categories of the 
predication. 


The overt reference to the subject 

differentiates the approach of the per- 
ceiver to the stimulus as agent or as 
recipient. Active initiation of the per- 
ceptual process is illustrated by pat- 
terns beginning with “I”. 
“I see...Here I see...I think of ...I con- 
ceive of this as...I can see...I imagine a 
... I make out of it...I get...I get an im- 
pression of ...1 could see...” 

The use of the reflexive pronoun as 
a main pattern of response shows a 
receptive orientation: 


Card X: 


“To me, it suggests. ..It looks like..............to 
me...Makes me think of...It reminds me 
of... It suggests.............. to me...” 


The use of the reflexive pronoun 
“me” or the introduction of the sub- 
ject “I”, indicates a relatively subjec- 
tive aspect of the perceptual act. 


In a third category of responses, no 
overt reference is made to the per- 
ceiver: 

“...It looks like...It could be... It’s a... It 
might be... This is... This appears like... 
The whole thing suggests ...” 
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By contrast to the other responses, 
this approach implies objectivity. The 
role of perceiver, at a more deeply in- 
volved psychological level, can, how- 
ever, be identified in the semantic 
categories of the predication. This 
aspect of the perceiver will be dis- 
cussed separately in greater detail. 


This four-dimensional interplay be- 
tween perceiver, percept, image, and 
associated notions translates itself 
automatically into the spontaneous 
verbal responses. A degree of flexi- 
bility in the distribution of emphasis 
among these four is characteristic of 
many records. A fixed adherence to 
one mode of response is significant. 
Obvious examples are such instances 
where the percept-linked response, 
called “Concrete”, i.e. — “an ink 
blot’, almost or completely obliterates 
the image and perceiver, and the “fan- 
tastic elaboration’” response which 
dwells almost exclusively in the realm 
of the image aroused. Both of these 
‘responses, seen against the background 
of the perceptual process, appear less 
isolated as psychological phenomena. 
By noting these points in the language 
pattern, some conception of the dy- 
namic process of the mental act is 
obtained. 

The following protocol illustrates 
the kind of information discernible in 
the language patterns: 

Card III: “On the left side, in the left 
middle bottom of the ink blot, 
is a woman standing in a hall- 
way and there’s moisture com- 
ing down the walls of the sides 
of the hall and there’s a long 
corridor leading to nowhere.” 


Card IV: “On either side are, uh, mea- 
dows that are stretching down 
to the, uh, highway and the 
meadows are filled with tramps 
that have no place to go. And 
in the middle are a dried 
bundle of sticks that are held 
together by a thong. And on 
either side of the central part 
of the inkblot are, are men 
and women dancing in the 
street in old clothes. Tremen- 
dous godlike figures whose 
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footsteps shake the earth.” 
“And in the middle of the 
Rorschach there is an empty 
pool of rain that is occasion- 
ally stirred by the dropping of 
raindrops and there is no mo- 
tion in the pool at all. And in 
the middle, in the middle 
there is a prisoner standing in 
a room with grey walls and 
there is complete silence and 
complete soundlessness and I 
mean it was as if the prisoner 
has never heard the meaning 
of sound at all.” 

In this response, fixation on the per- 
cept is simultaneous with emphasis 
upon the image by undue elaboration 
and addition of phantasy material. 
Immediately, the pattern of the lan- 
guage protocol can be distinguished 
as one of opposition and tension. The 
language pattern suggest a reformula- 
tion in terms of psychological events: 
the predominating tendency towards 
an uncontrolled expansion of the 
imagination is held in check by a 
tremendous effort to cling to the per- 
ceivable, the actual, the factual. Po- 
tentially, this tension could give way, 
and one or another of these tendencies 
could gain complete dominance. If the 
former, one would predict the emer- 
gence of frank delusions or hallucina- 
tions, if the latter, a reversion to com- 
pletely static, literal, factual, percept- 
bound mental set that often presents 
itself as “concrete thinking”. 

In the pattern of Rorschach pro- 
tocols, mental set towards perception 
can be identified. A subjective ap- 
proach can be distinguished from ob- 
jective orientation, “perception” can 
be differentiated from “interpreta- 
tion” and “projection”. 

In some protocols the combination 
of the impressionistic “I see” response, 
followed by a fluid expansion into an 
endless series of images linked by “and 
eet ” “and here............ ” occasion- 
ally including such statements as “the 
longer I look at it, the more things I 
see”, with frequent localization re- 
sponses that refer back to the subject 
such as “looking at it from this angle 


Card VII: 
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I see” and “this way it could be” or 
“when I look at again”, point to a 
fluctuating stability of the percept 
which can assume multiple forms. In 
this type of pattern the mental set is 
clearly towards projection rather than 
perception. 

By contrast, some protocols show 
language characteristics of a different 
kind. An approach centered on “it”, 
“this”, “that” — predication, such as 
“might be’, “appears”, “resembles”, 
“could be”, qualifying attributes 
inherent in the object, single or few 
well-elaborated responses to each per- 
cept, place the focus at a distance from 
the subject. The relationship to the 
object is one of perception and judg- 
ment rather than of interpretation 
and suggestion. In this manner, the 
language protocol gives documental 
evidence of mental set towards “sug- 
gestibility” and “subjective interpreta- 
tion of reality” in contrast to “psycho- 
logical distance” and “objectivity”. 


THE PERCEIVER 


The mental set and orientation of 
the perceiver is apparent in the predi- 
cate selected. The predication is an 
extension of the perceiver and relates 
back to the person making the judg- 
ment. 

By far, the most frequent and popu- 
lar response in Rorschach protocols is 
“it looks like”. This may in part be a 
natural response to the direction given 
in the test situation. Ignoring for the 
moment the distinction between the 
agent administering the test and the 
subject taking the test, it would ap- 
pear that the spontaneous general 
mental set toward identification and 
interpretation of an unknown stimu- 
lus is in terms of its “resemblance” to 
things that are known. If “looks like” 
is identified as a “resemblance” re- 
sponse, other predicates with similar 
implication “resembles” . . . “appears 
to be”. . . “has the appearance of” . . . 
“takes the form of” .. . “gives the im- 
pression of” constitute a group. 

Responses such as “this could be” 
... “this might be”. . . “it would be” 
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. . . identifies an approach to pheno- 
mena which is “hypothetical” or “‘in- 
ferential” rather than one of “resem- 
blance”’. 

A survey of actual responses im- 
mediately suggests further grouping 
and patterning. A “categorical” or 
“empirical” approach to phenomena 
is implicit in the use of predications 
involving the verb ‘to be’, i.e. — "it is” 
... “this is, are”... “here is, are”... 

“Reminds me of” . . . “makes me 
think of” . . . suggests an approach 
through memory and _ association, 
These could be designated as “‘associa- 
tional” responses, Another category of 
response is implied by: “it represents” 

. “symbolizes” . . . “signifies” . . . 
“this means”. Here the perceiver 
gropes beyond oa pe and image to- 
wards the meaning of phenomena. For 
convenience, this may be designated 
as the “symbolizing’’ approach. An 
“impressionistic” approach is found in 
such terms as: “I see, could see, can 
see”... “make out of it”. . . “imagine 
it could be, is”... “I get” , ae 
gives me a feeling of” . . . “suggests”. 

Another definable category is the 
indirect maneuver, such as: “I was go- 
ing to say this could be, is”... “I 
could say”... “I should say .. . “this 
is meant to be” . . . “you might say this 
is”... which presents an artefact or 
“facsimile” approach to the phenom- 
enon in that it avoids direct responsi- 
bility for identification of the percept. 

A last and extremely interesting 
mode of approach is the response of 
“representational immediacy” for in- 
tuitive, spontaneous perception. In 
this approach, energy is not diverted 
by conscious recognition of perceiver 
or percept, but goes directly to the 
image: “A bat”... “Two women talk- 
ing”... “A bear-rug” . . . etc. 

This rapid survey points to a broad, 
general classification of responses into 
(1) those in which the perceiver takes 
cognizance of the process of perceiv- 
ing, of relating the percept to the 
image, and (2) those responses in 
which no cognizance is made, in which 
awareness of the image has an immedi- 
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ate and spontaneous quality. 

In the latter, mental content ap- 
pears directly and intuitively appre- 
hended. The mediated responses give 
verbal acknowledgment of the atti- 
tudes involved in perception. 

The response of representational 
immediacy points to a mode of repre- 
sentation that is an immediate, spon- 
taneous awareness of “gestalt”. This 
type of response may well suggest an 
intuitive appraisal of phenomena (4). 

The mediated responses give verbal 
acknowledgement to the attitudes in- 
volved in perception. The response of 
inference “could be”, “might be”, im- 
plying probability or possibility, 
points to a theoretical aspect in men- 
tal attitudes, The categorical response 
of “is” or “is not” implies an empiri- 
cal, factual or literal mode of repre- 
sentation, The semblance response of 
“appears” or “looks like” has to do 
with an aspect of the phenomenon 
and indicates a comparison of the per- 
ceived object to a conceptualized 
standard. This mode of approach ap- 
pears to be highly form conscious in 
that it abstracts characteristics of form 
in the process of comparison or con- 
trast. 

The popular “looks like” response 
is often combined with other notations 
of resemblance or appearance. The 
following is taken in sequence from 
one record: 

“This looks like the GOP elephant.” 

“This looks like two sultans sitting down. 
They look like they are conferring over a 
crystal ball of some sort.” 

‘This way it looks like the heads of two 
African people. This way it looks like heads 
of ostriches. Looks like they are wearing a 
jacket and looks like the bodies. — And that 
little red thing in the middle looks like a 
butterfly.” 

“They look like animals flying through 
the sky.” 

In all subsequent responses through- 
out the test “looks like” is practically 
the only approach used by the subject. 
Somewhat more flexible, but also kept 
within the category or appearance, to- 
gether with a tendency toward sym- 
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bolizing and interpreting, are the re- 
sponses of the following subject: 

“These look like wings, but it doesn’t 
appear much like anything to me.” 

“Maybe the figure of a girl, looks like one.” 

“Like maybe red shadows in some costume, 
maybe hands. Must resemble something.” 

“I don’t know what the red thing re- 
sembles.” 

“Buds, and these red things must represent 
something.” 

“And this looks like some danger.” 

“I see a black thing, maybe it resembles a 
figure.” 

“I don’t know what it resembles.” 

“Green might be a symbol for a toy, 
maybe.” 

“This looks like a plastile form, or an 
interpretative thing.” 

“Might be something of a symbol.” 


The essence of the “looks like” re- 
sponse lies in its extension into the 
simile configuration “like”. This im- 
mediately calls attention to the mental 
set of finding an analogy or compari- 
son. The stress of verbs such as ap- 
pears, looks, resembles, and such 
phrases as aspect of, appearance of, 
form of is upon the configurations, the 
qualities, that give an object the ap- 
parent characteristics and values by 
which it is related to other known ob- 
jects. This response entails a process 
of abstraction by which the character- 
istics, or qualities are isolated from the 
entity for purposes of relating this 
entity to other entities. 


The passive spectator, receptive to 
impressions, the “finder”, in contrast 
to the active observer selective of im- 
pressions, the “seeker”, is clearly 
mirrored in the contrasting responses 
of “I see” and “looks like’. Charac- 
teristic of the former is the pattern of 
response found in one record: 

“T see...I get...I can see...here I see 
... IT get an impression of ...suddenly I see 
... the first impression is of an... here I get 


the end of a... here I guess you would get... 


I get a conception of ...as I look in it I can 
see a face...I also get a four-legged creature 
...I seem to see two images...I see too 
much.” 


This is an exaggerated pattern, oc- 
curring in a subject in whom suggesti- 
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bility and imagination were highly 
overstimulated. The notion of “see- 
ing” implies a view with a degree of 
expectancy of the anticipated or fa- 
miliar. Through a train window, one 
“sees” the landscape. It is only when 
attention is selectively attracted that 
one “looks at” a hill, a clump of trees. 
“I see” has to do with what is seen in 
the mind’s eye, the impression, the 
image. This approach is unfocused. In 
“looking at”, attention is focused. 
When something “looks like” some- 
thing else, a comparison is made. But 
one “sees” what passes before one’s 
vision. Ryle (5) makes a useful dis- 
tinction between “looking” and “see- 
ing”, describes the metaphorical use of 
‘see’ for effortless and instantaneous 
recognition. 

“Seeing” is generally less selective, 
attentive, critical of perceptual reality 
than “looking at”. However, “seeing” 
may have the advantage of attaining a 
more comprehensive impression, a 
more vivid image. It may mean an un- 
committed, unprejudiced, receptive 
and un-seeking point of view. At the 
opposite extreme, it may denote the 
quality of “seeing” in a crystal ball — 
it may indicate suggestibility, an un- 
discriminating, uncritical response to 
impressions, something of the seer, the 
visionary. 

The “associational” response to the 
percept is illustrated in the following 
excerpts from the protocols of two sub- 
jects: 

“This reminds me of two people fighting.” 

“The coloring from gray to black makes 
me think of clay or rock.” 

“This looks like another bat. Reminds me 
of a dream I had as a child, bats flying all 
over the house.” 

“This looks like a forceps or instrument. 
Reminds me of a forceps they use for child- 
birth.” 

“This reminds me a little of an orchid.” 

“This doesn’t seem to remind me of any- 
thing except what a child- would use at 
school, a little green, pink, orange.” 

“What's this thing—it reminds me of a 
cooking spoon.” 

Remarkably similar in approach is 
the protocol of another subject: 
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“Also it looks like something I've seen in 
biology class— pollen grains when magni- 
fied.” 

“These things remind me of a coastline.” 

“This reminds me of a quahog, it has a 
hard shell, you find them on the seashore.” 

“Right here — this thing makes me think 
of a bulldog’s tail.” 

“This reminds me of a bird. I think a 
chickadee. They have black tufts over their 
heads, I think over their eyes.” 

“This reminds me of a little girl looking 
in a mirror.” 

“Makes me think of a pelican, big bills.” 

“These outlines make me think of things 
when I doodle. In grammar school we had to 
make balanced designs. That’s what they 
make me think of.” 

“This reminds me of the cutup carrots we 
had in biology, the color and shape mostly.” 

“This looks like designs I made with shells. 
I sold them for Christmas one year.” 

“This reminds me of Mrs. Johnson’s fur 
coat, the one she had on last night. The one 
I baby-sit for.” 

The structure of language in the 
above protocols shows the following 
characteristics: emphasis on the im- 
mediate particular percept, “this”, 
“these”, “here” followed by a predica- 
tion “makes me think of”, “reminds 
me of” which reaches into the past as 
concretely experienced, further fol- 
lowed by an elaborated specific image 
of something positively recalled as 
previously experienced, for example, 
“Mrs. Johnson’s fur coat”. These char- 
acteristics form a pattern of retrospec- 
tive identifications and recall depend- 
ent upon cues given to memory and 
association rather than of imaginative 
projection. 


Characteristic of the “facsimile” re- 
sponse are excerpts from a single rec- 
ord in which the role of the perceiver 
is hidden or deflected: 


“We can see... you can see... you would 
say... you can observe...I can give a pic- 
ture of ...one might say... you can imagine 
... if you’re famiilar with history, this... we 
can say...if you call...you have no diffi- 
culty in imagining that...one might per- 
ceive ...if we reversed ... we're going to con- 
centrate on...it could represent...” 


Another variation of the “facsimile” 
response is the following, taken from 
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an individual record: 

“Supposed to look like...could simulate 
...Meant to mean... simulates ...it could be 
if... it’s similar to...superficially looks like 
... this part looks like reverse of .. . like look- 
ing into a mirror.” 

These predications are coupled with 
content described as follows: 

“Silhouettes . . . optical illusions . . . mon- 
sters ... figures . . . masks . . . cartoons: types 
of maps .. . outline of a face.” 

These two phases complement each 
other. This intellectualized abstract 
approach converts reality to a distant, 
illusory form or abstraction. The 
world is not met on terms of its exis- 
tence but visualized, twice removed, a 
reflection. 

Facsimile responses are tangential 
and redirective. In this type of re- 
sponse the observer avoids the obliga- 
tion to hold himself directly responsi- 
ble for the assertion made concerning 
the percept. He relies upon what 
“you” might find, what it is “meant” 
to mean, “supposed” to be, “meant” 
to be. This type of response implies 
a lack of a firm personal grasp of 
normative values concerning some 
aspects of reality, a reliance upon con- 
vention or convenience rather than 
upon inner conviction. 

A comparison of Rorschach pro- 
tocols differentiates the mental set 
through which different individuals 
appyoach reality, in this instance, the 
ink blot. Stable and recurrent patterns 
in language suggest habitual mental 
attitudes. 

In summary, the class of predicate 
sclected transmits the mental set of 
the perceiver. The modes of percep- 
tion may be identified: 

(1) The intuitive grasp of reality 
as shown in the response of rep- 
resentational immediacy. 

(2) Abstraction from reality, via 
form. 

a. comparison—“looks like”’ 

b. appearance—“has the ap- 
pearance of” 
“an aspect of” 
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“takes the 

form of” 

“has the 
shape of” 

(3) Impressionistic response to 
reality—“I see” 

“suggests to me” 

(4) The categorizing of reality — 
“it is—is not” 

(5) The stimulation of associations 
by reality—“reminds me of” 

(6) The hypothetical or inferential 
approach to reality — “could, 
would, might be” 

(7) The complication of the recog- 
nition of reality—the facsimile 
response 

(8) Symbolization of reality— 
“signifies” 

“means” 
“symbolizes” 


c. correspondence 


THE PERCEPT 


Responses to the Rorschach cards 
are conditioned more by the internal 
frame of reference than the external 
one. However, the external frame of 
reference, the characteristics of the ink 
blot, is utilized in arriving at the 
image. The degree to which aware- 
ness of the external reference points— 
form, color, texture, relationship of 
parts—is integrated into the total ex- 
perience, determines the “distance” 
between observer and reality. Ex- 
tremes and intermediary positions can 
be identified in the language proto- 
cols. 

The least recognition of the percep- 
tual stimulus occurs in those responses 
where the image or representation 
alone is named. In this category of 
responses, the function of the percept 
appears to be more that of a catalyst 
or intermediary. It does not in itself 
become a focus of attention. Analog- 
ous to the response of representational 
immediacy, in which the image takes 
hold and overshadows all else, is a 
parallel response to the percept, in 
which the awareness of the perceiver 
fastens to and is held by the percep- 
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tual experience. The continuation 
towards association or representation 
does not occur. These responses are 
familiar as “ink blot’, ‘red ink’, “blot 
pictures”, “ink”, etc. They may be 
identified as a percept bound response. 

Intermediary between these ex- 
tremes are other categories. The cate- 
gory of simple identification “it” or 
“thing” is frequently noted. Some rec- 
ords quite uniformly begin with “it” 
looks like, is, could be, etc. This se- 
quence in one Rorschach protocol ran 
as follows: 

“This thing... These things...the whole 
thing reminds me of ... this one... the whole 
figure...the red thing...the yellow thing 
...the thing there...the blue thing...a 
couple of things.” 

This general designation becomes 
particularized into a more direct desig- 
nation response such as “this”, “that”, 
“these”, “those” or localized specifi- 
cally as “here is” or “there is’. This 
is a departure toward pointing, local- 
izing, particularizing. A third category 
of responses is relative in approach: 


“This way it looks like” .. . “upside down it 
looks like” ...“from this angle” ...‘‘from an 
oblique angle” ...“looking down at it”... 


“looking at it from this angle, I see.” 


The relation points back to the ob- 
server. This approach emphasizes the 
potential alteration of appearances as 
dependent upon the angle of vision. 

Perspective responses, such as these, 
are exemplified in another record: 

“looking at it this way............ ; +3 4, 
ing at from this angle, I see................ Fie 
haven't looked at any of these vertically”... 
“looking down it............. ”...“look from the 
very top, it looks like............. = 

This approach through perspective 
seems to re-iterate and emphasize an 
awareness of the relation of all things 
perceived to the spectator. In the same 
moment that distance from the object 
is achieved, emphasis is nevertheless 
unconsciously st on the fact that 


a relationship of distance does exist 
and may shift with the actual or psy- 
chological position of the observer. 

Varying aspects of the actual ap- 
pearance of the percept are iteantvel 


y 
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noted by the subject who abstracts 
from the total stimulus aspects of 
form, color or texture. These re- 
sponses have their dynamic signifi- 
cance in Rorschach interpretation. 
These responses also convey another 
index to the mode of relationship to 
the perceived reality. Designation of 
the form of the percept as “the pat- 
tern”, “the outline’, “the formation”, 
“the general shape of”, “the design” 
denotes level of abstraction and con- 
ceptualization which differs from re- 
sponses that identify and particularize 
the appearance, such as “this section 
here”, “the two spots at the top look 
like’, “the bottom section could be”, 
“the two red spots on top”, “the mid- 
dle part’, “the back stuff’, “the alter- 
nate black and white area”, “the dark- 
er material’, etc. The response to the 
sensory aspect of the stimulus is ap- 
parent in comments such as “heavy 
lines”, “the solid mass’, “the furry 
part”, “the light, airy part’. Qualifi- 
cations by direct emotional reaction 
are contained in “it’s pretty”, “ugh”, 
“ugly”, “horrid looking Thing”. 
Modes of approach accessible or con- 
genial to the individual can be differ- 
entiated on a continum from the ab- 
stract, ideational, to the literal and 
concrete, the sensuous and the emo- 
tionally reactive. 

The approach to the percept is sug- 
gestive of mental attitudes of atten- 
tiveness to reality in the following 
modes: 

I. Fixation upon reality factors to 
the exclusion of further mental 
operations, as in the percept- 
bound response. 

II. Fixation upon the meaning of the 
stimulus, ignoring the stimulus 
itself, except as a catalyst. 

IIT. Awareness of reality through sig- 
nification. 

A. Comprehensive generalization 
as “it”, “the thing”. 

B. Pointing and _ particularizing 
as “this”, “that”. 

C. Localizing as “here”, “there”. 

IV. A relative attitude which makes 


ee 





reality dependent upon the per- 
spective from which it is seen. 

V. Abstraction from reality in terms 
of form or characteristics. 

VI. Emotional response to reality. 


THE IMAGE 


In the schema proposed for viewing 
the complete verbal response as a tran- 
scription of the mental event, a difter- 
entiation was made between the “real” 
object presented as stimulus and lying 
without the observer, and the “image” 
(psychic representation of the object) 
aroused within the observer. The 
“real” object retains relatively the 
same status except for selective atten- 
tion given to its different facets by 
various observers. The “image” is the 
aspect of the object uniquely contri- 
buted by the individual observer. 

Traditional “content analysis” takes 
note of the selection of a specific ob- 
ject from the range of potential ob- 
jects which may be suggested by the 
percept. Categories of such potential 
objects (human, animal, etc.) have 
been established. Similiarly, analysis of 
“types” of images suggests the disposi- 
tion of the observer to select from a 
number of potential categories the 
particular form in which his “image” 
is contained. This ideational form 
may be achieved by perception, inter- 
pretation, inference, projection, a 
combination of some or all of these 
approaches. The final form is crystal- 
ized in a name, i.e. “bat”, “garden”. 
Usually this representational form is a 
visual image, like: “bat”, “butterfly”, 
etc., but it may also be an abstraction 
like “an image”, “a symbol”, “a dia- 
gram”, or the quality or aspect of an 
object, like “cloud effects”, “like Halo- 
ween”, “an oriental pagoda sort of 
thing”. 

In the individual Rorschach pat- 
tern, a strong preference for one type 
of category as opposed to other can be 
discerned and not infrequently helps 
to identify the dominant mode of rep- 
resentation characteristic of the indi - 
vidual. Some of the more frequent and 
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obvious varieties of final representa- 
tion form given to the percept are 
identified below. 


The identification or naming of an 
entity is the anticipated and most fre- 
quent response, appropriate to the di- 
rections and inquiries of the test situa- 
tion. The process of representation 
achieves its focus in naming the entity 
represented. This entity may appear 
on the language level as a universal, or 
a particular. Sometimes there is a ten- 
dency to deal with one or the other 
almost exclusively. The protocol 
quoted below illustrates the use of the 
universal: 

I. 1. A bat 

2. A ball 
3. A child 
4. A butterfly 
May I turn it? 
. Hands 
. Breasts 
. Wings 
. Blood (slight laugh) 
. Towers 
. Water 
. Horns, like unicorns 
A sort of wash, like a finger painting 
A hawk 
. A buffalo, a bison 
. Daffodils 
. Cliffs 


And from another record, the par- 
ticularized response: 
I. 1. Looks like a bat flying. 
2. Well, maybe an owl, sitting in the 
crotch of a tree. 
8. Two women hanging onto a fence in 
a dance of some sort with their wings 
outstretched. 


II. 1. Two eagles jumping at one another 
with their wings up beating like in a 
cockfight. 

2. The entrance to a monastery or a 
lamassary up in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

3. Two bears touching noses. 


V. 1. Some sort of a mountain with an 
antennae or relay station, a man- 
made object at the top of it, con- 
structed for some purpose. 

2. The neckline of a gown with some 
jewelry hanging down in front sus- 
pended by a cord. 


V. 


X. 
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X. 1. This could be some sort of orna- 
mentation. A painted face with eyes 
and nose. Maybe a wolf's face with a 
sharply pointed nose and blunt snort 
with a little narrow tongue. 


Obviously the use of the particular 
form may involve various qualities of 
elaboration and degrees of specifica- 
tion. 

The distinction between the uni- 
versal and particular may appear as a 
logical or shiuenghless pedantry until 
one notes the psychological implica- 
tions which this mode of approach re- 
flects. The first individual approaches 
the experience by aid of concepts and 
ideas — “a bat”, “towers”, “child” are 
not exactly images, These words stand 
for any bat, any tower, any child, The 
mental representations called up are 
within the conceptual realm of type 
and class. The second individual 
moves firmly into the realm of the 
individual and specific. “Two bears 
touching noses” are not any bears, but 
two particular bears who at a given 
moment in time touch noses. Hidden 
behind the participial qualifier, which 
is dynamically interpreted as a “move- 
ment” response (better examples are 
such as “two bears climbing a moun- 
tain”, “native dancing around a fire’) 
is a psychological act of some conse- 
quence. As soon as an entity is charac- 
terized by movement, it is also charac- 
terized in another way, namely, the 
entity is oriented in time, at a given 
instance. And more often than not the 
participial qualifier of movement also 
localizes in space “on a mountain” or 
“around a fire”. When an object be- 
comes fixed in the dimensions of time 
and space it assumes status in an exist- 
ing world of reality. The reality con- 
text may be imaginative, hypothetical, 
or actual. As language moves from the 
universal towards the particular, men- 
tal events appear to move from con- 
ceptual spheres towards imaginative 
representation and existing fact. A 
third representational dimension is 
given the object when it is qualified 
by a clause denoting a characteristic of 
the object, i.e.: “a head with a hat on 
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it”, a chicken “with its legs cut off”, a 
“fluffy cloud”, a pixie face”. 


Ordinarily adjectives suggest an ex- 
pansion or addition of characteriza- 
tions. Adjectives also reductively limit 
the mental image from any “head” or 
any “cloud” to a particular head or 
cloud. This limiting function draws 
the representation into a more narrow 
sphere, from indefinite extension into 
particularizing fact. 

The image may be identified as an 
entity, a thing named, belonging to 
the phenomenal world, i.e., “a sea 
monster”, “a scorpion or bug”. Or the 
image may be barely acknowledged, 
hidden behind some aspect of appear- 
ance, i.e.: “fantastic looking creation”, 
“look of heraldry’, “something 
cloudy”, “a pixy-ish thing”. Or the im- 
pression may be emphasized: “cloud- 
like effect”, “Halloween effect”, “like 
an under-water view”. The statement 
is completed with an aspect, quality, 
or style of the image, rather than a 
naming of the image. Illustrations of 
this type of response are the following 
collected from one record: 

“ta bat effect” 

“Well, I see ‘after you my dear Alphonse’.” 

“sort of dressy, after dinner effect” 
“the insect effect hits you” 

“ta sort of shrine effect” 

“a little touch of Walt Disney” 
“rock gardens or sea-garden effect” 


From another: 
“something feudal” 
“heraldic — look of heraldry” 
“pan-like creature” 
“masquerade thing” 
“like in the movies” 
“prehistoric” 
“a negroid type” 
“ta Cyrano-de-Bergerac nose” 
“the pose seems Napoleonesque” 
“an oriental pagoda sort of thing” 


A tendency to analogy, i.e. “bird- 
like” thing, or to metaphor, i.e. “all 
the carnivals in Havana” is present. 
Characteristic of this type of response 
is the disappearance of the object un- 
der the impression made upon the ob- 
server. The mind leaps to the impres- 
sion, analogy, the style, or quality, 
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without pausing overly long with the 
object itself. 

In another type of response, the ob- 
ject disappears leaving an undifferen- 
tiated image, a schema, or an image- 
less abstraction. 

Example of the undifferentiated 
image: 

“two figures standing holding something” 

“not a certain thing, no definite thing” 

“a creature, a lot of things” 

“two of something holding something” 


The vagueness, that must be attend- 
ant upon this approach to the pheno- 
mena! world is usually apparent in the 
subject giving this order or responses. 


Example of the schema response, 
which at a more integrated level, still 
leads to the same unsubstantial world 
of shadows: 

“silhouettes” 

“reflection” 

“optical illusion” 

“*masks” 

“figures” 

“diagram of............ 
Somewhere in between falls 
imageless abstraction: 

“a form of some kind” 

“I see impressions” 

“a figure” 

“two objects” 

“a design” 

Subjects using this approach appear 
to see the world primarily in its di- 
mensions and outlines. At an inte- 
grated level, this approach may be 
highly abstract, form conscious. In its 
least perfected state, it is vague, un- 
differentiated and devoid of meaning 
or content. 


A third mode of approach to the 
phenomenal world is by suppressing 
the object or its qualities to the mean- 
ing the object has for the observer. 
This response goes directly to the sym- 
bolic significance of the object. As illu- 
stration: 

“I can see anger, envy, jealousy.” 

“Well, this looks like................ disembowel- 
ment.” 


the 


“This represents symbolically myself. An 
organized disorganization.” 
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“This seems like a whole ugly mess and 
the middle seems like an escape.” 


And: 

“A symbol of religion.” 

“Sign of a chief” 

“A ritual” 

“A parody” 

“A satire” 

“Another world, another planet” 

“It mythologizes animals; it dehumanizes 
man.” 

Consistent responses of this order 
suggest that the observer dwells within 
the world of meaning rather than the 
world of fact, explodes the empirical 
world into a larger world of signifi- 
cance, uses empirical reality as a cue 
and illustration of his inner life. 


Another category of response identi- 
fies the experience or emotion of the 
subject. The illustrations are taken 
from one record in which this pattern 
was unusually prevalent. 

“Something like anger—or competition. 
Something like an argument going on.” 

“Some sort of worship. Strong feeling of 
some kind. Either worship or entertainment 
or argument.” 

“The way the redness goes looks like vio- 
lence.” 

“Just the way the redness is splattered 
looks like crime.” 

“Just looks exciting, whatever it is.” 

“Something overbearing. All it can do is 
remind me of some sort of giant:” 

“Something for comical or cute effect of 
some kind.” 

“First reminded me of something south 
and warm.” 

A final category of responses is that 
in which no entity or object is named, 
but reference is made to predication 
or relationships. From one record: 

“something closing in” 

“A coming together and pulling way” 

“maybe a thing that’s coming out” 

“‘could be closing or opening” 

Another record: 

“It could be the rising out of some god- 
damn fanciful experiment.” 
Another record: 

“It’s a faction of back to back, everybody, 
everybody is trying to gain their own ends.” 

“To me it looks like China being split up.” 
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“This is what took place after that.” 


And: 
“Something that holds us all together.” 


And a last record: 

“Maybe dancing” 

“Tail end of something” 

“Something ready to slip into” 

“A hinge being closed and this like the 
opening into a mouth.” 

This type of response has in com- 
mon the emphasis upon an event as 
opposed to an object, upon a process, 
a relationship, The identity of the ob- 
ject is minimized or disappears. 


Modes of comprehending and de- 
fining phenomenal reality appear as: 
I. Identification of the substance or 

content of reality in terms of idea- 
tional awareness. 
A. of concept, class, type 
B. of visual image 
II. Abstractions of the appearance 
of phenomena, 
A. Its aspects and qualities 
B. Response to impression or sug- 
gestiveness 
C. Schematization of reality 
III. Symbolization of reality 
IV. Experiencing of reality at 
A. Level of emotional participa- 
tion 
B. Level of forces, tensions, ac- 
tions, relationship. 


SUMMARY 


In language, the individual re-pre- 
sents the ideational forms by which he 
shapes his experience of the world. 
Study of the language pattern in Ror- 
schach protocols permits identification 
of various modes by which an actual 
experience is transposed into an idea- 
tional experience, to be represented 
again on the level of actuality, in the 
form and content of language. The 
perceiver, the ‘real’ object and the 
‘imagined’ object are acknowledged in 
the verbal response, but in a variety of 
forms characteristic of the individual. 

These various forms coalesce to 
identify general patterns or predomi- 
nating modes of relating to the phe- 


nomenal world. These patterns have 

been tentatively described as perceiv- 

er, percept or image oriented. The 
formative impulse may be identified 
in: 

(1) The “response of representa- 
tional immediacy” which sug- 
gests an intuitive, comprehen- 
sive grasp of the essential 
nature of the object. 

(2) The “form conscious response”, 
which tends to abstract from 
appearance certain attributes 
and qualities, to note resem- 
blances, impressions, analogies. 
The “empirical response” 
which confronts the immediate 
reality of the experience. 

The “theoretical response” 

which methodically organizes, 

structures, and _ systematizes 
phenomena in accordance with 
reason. 

The “response of symbolism” 

which pursues the meaning of 

the phenomena. 

(6) The “response of empathy” in 
which the individual feels him- 
self into an object by aware- 
ness of moods, attitudes, ten- 
sions, reactions in himself. 

(7) The “schematized response” 

which deflects or complicates 

recognition of the object. 

The “associational response” 

in which memory and associa- 

tions are readily activated. 

In language, as surely as in myth 
and art (6), man represents the world 
as he perceives it. This art of represen- 
tation is discernible in the flow of 
every-day language. The modes of rep- 
resentation exhibited in the individ- 
ual’s language may stand as index to 
his modes of perception. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(8) 


CONCLUSION 


Differences in mental set, in atti- 
tudes of inspection and discernment, 
account for the variations in the re- 
sponse of different individuals to the 
same perceptual object. The content 
of perception is represented in lan- 
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guage by the name given to the per- 
ceived object. Analogously, the man- 
ner of perceptions appears in language 
in the manner, form, or mode of rep- 
resentations selected by the object. 
Language not only expresses the 
product of thought, the idea, but 
shows the imprint of the process of 
thinking, the ways and means by 
which ideas are shaped. This forma- 
tive process can be identified in the 
configuration and pattern of language. 
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Style, Focus, Language and Content of an Ideal Psychological 
Test Report 


MARTIN MAYMAN 


The workshop! on which these notes 
are based consisted of fifteen one hour 
discussions? by clinical psychologists 
at The Menninger Foundation. The 
procedure followed was a rather free 
one. Sample test reports written by 
five of the supervising psychologists 
and representing a variety of report 
“types” were submitted to the group 
anonymously for critical examination 
and analysis. The reports showed fair- 
ly wide individual differences in ap- 
proach to report writing. The discus- 
sion was limited largely to an examin- 
ation of the report styles, structures 
and contents. 


In several important respects the 
reports had much in common—ap- 
proaches to report writing which were 
shared tacitly by all of the group and 
did not therefore come up for discus- 
sion at all. Notable in this respect 
were the following: 


1. The reports were patient-focused 

and problem-focused rather than 

oniecund. Each test report 
was in effect a compact case syn- 
thesis as seen from the point of 
view of the psychologist’s test 
data. 

2. No report followed a pre-estab- 
lished outline. Rather, each of 
the reports seemed to have been 
organized so as to convey most 
succinctly a picture of the par- 
ticular patient, the particular 





1A workshop of The Menninger Foundation 
Post-Doctoral Training Program in Clinical 
Psychology. This program is supported by 
the United States Public Health Service. 

* Participating in these discussions were: Doc- 
tors Gerald Ehrenreich, Gerard Haigh, Er- 
nest Hirsch, Philip Holzman, Leonard Hor- 
witz, Martin Mayman, Irwin Rosen, Helen 
Sargent, Herbert Schlesinger, Howard 
Shevrin, Richard Siegal, Kathleen Sinnett, 
Sydney Smith, and Monroe Stein. 


clinical problem encountered 
and the psychologist’s contribu- 
tion to an understanding of that 
problem. 

8. The psychologist recorded only 
his conclusions, not the support- 
ting test scores or the transi- 
tional inferences leading up to 
his final synthesis. 

4. All the reports were based upon 
see ytic theory, with a 
focus largely on ego processes 
and ego structure. There were 
virtually no speculative infer- 
ences about “deep” unconscious 
impulse-configurations. 


Notes of the discussions have been 
sifted for the principle themes which 
came up over and over again. There 
were six such themes, and the discus- 
sions may be of sufficiently general 
interest to justify the publication of 
this report. Verbatim quotes from the 
minutes of each meeting are used lib- 
erally to illustrate the various com- 
ments and conclusions. 


The six main themes will be dis- 
cussed in the following order: 

1. Identifying the ego structure and 
its pathology. 
. The defense structure 
. Ego strength 
. Ego weakness 
. The ego’s position vis-a-vis its 

pathology; countertransfer- 

ence “leads” 
e. Psychopathology 

2. The organizing foci of a test 
report. 

3. Inferences about core conflicts 
versus emphasis on ego-structure. 

4. Recommendations and _predic- 
tions concerning treatment. 

5. The use of illustrative material 
in case reports. 

6. The use of jargon. 


-Wielom) 
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1. Identifying the ego structure and 
its pathology. 

Many of the criticisms directed at 
even good reports bring out a common 
failing: the report falls short of its 
purpose by not developing explicitly 
the clinical implications of the state- 
ments made about the patient in the 
report. The statements remain essen- 
tially descriptive rather than explana- 
tory. For example, when a patient’s 
defense style is identified in a report, 
the psychologist should do more than 
itemize the salient defenses: he should 
try to state those conditions under 
which a particular defense is most 
likely to be mobilized, what purpose 
is served by the defense, how effective 
it is likely to be, what tends to follow 
a failure of this defense effort and 
what the patient is like under condi- 
tions other than those which mobilize 
a particular defensive position. More 
amplification upon the meaning or 
clinical relevance of ego processes 
singled out for comment would have 
improved many of the ego-diagnostic 
statements which appeared in reports. 
This was, in fact, the most common 
failing of otherwise excellent analyses 
of ego structure, as is evident in the 
following excerpted comments about 
various facets of ego organization:* 


a) The ego’s defense structure: 
Often a patient's defenses are described in a 
report but their place in the total picture is 
not explicated. If the patient is prone to “act 
out,” how compelling is this tendency? To 
what extent is it likely to interfere with treat- 
ment? How adequately does the patient check 
his acting out tendencies? If we find a pa- 
tient relying to excess on the defense mechan- 
ism of “avoidance,” we should study how easy 
is it to get her to stop “avoiding,” what ap- 
proach is most effective for this purpose, what 
she resorts to when her avoidance mechanism 
is blocked. If “tight control” is mentioned in 
a report, it would be useful to be told also 
how severely this limits the patient’s spon- 
taneity, what areas of functioning are most 





* Excerpts from these seminar discussions are 
printed throughout this article in small 
type. They are included here as examples of 
specific criticisms which were directed at 

sample reports. 


implicated, how serious a problem the “tight 
control” is likely to be in psychotherapy or 
psychoanalysis, whether the control is likely 
to become more rigid or less in the psycho- 
analytic situation. 
b) Ego strengths: 

Merely to mention available ego strengths is 
not always helpful in and of itself. For ex- 
ample, one report gives the impression that 
the patient has a good deal of conscious 
awareness of the defensive meanings of some 
of her character traits. If so, this is well worth 
discussing more fully. How genuine is this 
insight? To what use is it put or can it be 
put? What are its implications for the current 
status of her ego? 


c) Ego weaknesses: 

The psychologist should not be content with 
identifying the presence of a marked re- 
gressive potential. If the patient has “pro- 
jective and cyclothymic tendencies,” then 
these should be evaluated carefully: Under 
what conditions are they likely to come to 
expression? Is the patient close to the brink 
of decompensation? 

d) The ego’s position vis-a-vis re- 

gressive manifestations; to what ex- 
tent are they ego-alien or ego-syntonic? 
One report notes a “latent homosexual com- 
ponent” which “lies rather close to conscious- 
ness.” It would seem that the examiner 
should have set himself the examinational 
task of determining how close to conscious- 
ness this homosexuality lies and whether in 
fact the patient might not be overtly homo- 
sexual, by eliciting the patient’s attitude to- 
ward these suggestive responses. 
The examiner would do well at times to ex- 
amine and discuss the implications of his 
feelings about the patient as a clue to identi- 
fying the ego’s ‘‘position” or stance in an ill- 
ness. For example, it seemed quite obvious 
from one report that the examiner was quite 
fond of the patient, and the group consid- 
ered how these positive feelings might have 
been used to tell us more about the patient 
rather than blocking as they did a more com- 
plete thinking through of the nature and 
severity of the psychopathology. The patient’s 
appealingness, her humor, etc., which so ap- 
pealed to the examiner might well have pro- 
vided cues which, synthesized with formal 
test findings, could have added to our knowl- 
edge of the patient’s character structure. 


e) Psychopathology: 
The passing reference to “suicidal gestures” is 
a bit startling and merits more explicit dis- 
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cussion: How adequate are her controls to 
deal with such propensities? How prone is 
the patient to indulge herself in this way? 


2. The organizing foci of a test report. 
The organizing axes of a good re- 
port should be the clinical issues which 
prompted the request for tests or those 
which arose in the course of testing. 
Without such foci a report often lacks 
purpose or direction. A report should 
be built around specific clinical is- 
sues, including both the specific ques- 
tions the psychologist is asked to an- 
swer, and the questions which emerged 
during the evaluation which are im- 
portant enough and pertinent enough 
to receive attention in the test report. 
The report seemed to lack direction. No 
clinical problem was presented and the re- 
port “seems not to go anywhere.” Clinical 
issues were not clearly defined and the con- 
text in which the report was being written is 
not made clear... 
This report seems to deal largely with anx- 
iety tolerance and the means available for 
coping with anxiety, but leaves these ques- 
tions implicit, so that the answers too remain 
more or less implicit. The report would have 
been more succinct and to-the-point if these 
questions had been made explicit... 

Choosing appropriate questions 
around which to organize a report 
often presents difficulty in its own 
right. What limits should be set on 
what one will attempt to answer with 
psychological tests? Are there some 
questions which cannot be answered 
and should not be tackled? For ex- 
ample, to what extent is it appropriate 
to attempt any specific predictions of 
future behavior such as is called for 
by such referral questions as: May this 
man kill someone if released? Is it 
likely he will kill himself? Will he 
start drinking again? 

Of course, a test report must have 
organization in another respect as 
well, namely the use of an internally 
consistent theory of motivation and 
psychopathology, which is understood 
in all of its subtlety by the examiner 
so that he can explicate the “layering” 
and interconnections among his data 
and achieve a dialectic synthesis of ini- 
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tially disparate observations: 

Some seeming inconsistencies appear in the 
report; for example, the contrast between the 
alleged rigidity and constriction, and the rich, 
revealing TAT stories told by the patient. 
This discrepancy should have been discussed 
and explained. 


More serious inconsistencies not in- 

frequently occur in the use made of 
dynamic configurations observed in 
the tests—hints of major pregenital 
fixations, core neurotic problems or 
transference paradigms: 
The question of the level to which the pa- 
tient seems to have regressed and become 
fixated should have been made explicit. The 
examiner seemed to be minimizing the sig- 
nificance of the pregenital fixations. How- 
ever, the material cited in the report leads 
one to suspect salient oral and masochistic 
components in her symptoms of nausea and 
her anhedonic state which should have been 
recognized and integrated better into the 
diagnostic synthesis. 


3. Inferences about core conflicts ver- 
sus emphasis on ego-structure. 


The most frequently discussed stra- 
tegic problem in report writing con- 
cerned the “depth” at which the re- 
port should be pitched, that is, 
whether to focus on questions of ego 
structure, or on the content of core 
neurotic conflicts. Some reports obvi- 
ously tried to explicate at some length 
on the patients’ core conflicts; other 
reports by-passed this question and 
dealt largely with the ego’s “equip- 
ment” — its strengths, weaknesses, and 
preferred defense mechanisms — for 
coping with its conflicts, whatever they 
might be. It was suggested that the 
choice may be a strategic one depend- 
ing upon the kind of clinical problem 
one is concerned with. Where the 
problem is one of treatment planning, 
then structural ego characteristics are 
of salient importance; where expres- 
sive psychotherapy has been recom- 
mended as the treatment of choice, 
then core conflicts and transference 
paradigms become more relevant. It 
was suggested by some, however, that 
transference paradigms should be out- 
lined only if they have some implica- 
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tions for the “handling” of a patient 
in the hospital or in supportive ther- 
apy. This is less useful, or not at all 
useful, when the patient is going into 
more or less orthodox psychoanalytic 
treatment where these observations 
emerge naturally in the course of 
treatment. 

The question of content versus 
structure is in one respect artificial 
and should probably not be formu- 
lated in either-or terms. The relative 
stress placed upon content or formal 
characteristics is something of a figure- 
ground problem for the psychologist. 
Where statements about unconscious 
dynamics are made in a report then 
there should be some reference to the 
ways in which the ego handles these 
conflicts. Conversely, when the de- 
fense structure is spelled out in a re- 
port, this should be done (ideally) 
with some reference to the core con- 
flicts which are bound up in the vari- 
ous impulse-defense configurations. 
Impulse and defense are not separate 
and distinct processes but rather two 
facets of a single process. Looked at 
this way, defense structure and core 
conflicts become points of view to- 
ward the same material rather than 
substantively different realms of in- 
ference. 


4. Recommendations and predictions 
concerning treatment. 

The focus of a report depends 
largely on its purpose. The problem 
of how far the report should be treat- 
ment-focused rather than diagnosis- 
focused was discussed. It was agreed 
that it is the obligation of the psychol- 
ogist to alert the psychiatrist to treat- 
ment implications of the report’s often 
overly-condensed statement of find- 
—_ Too often a report is written in 
a form more useful to other psycholo- 
gists than to a psychiatrist who is not 
as adept at translating diagnostic test 
findings into more concretely clinical 
terms. 

Whether or not the report makes 
specific treatment recommendations, 
it may still remain largely treatment- 





oriented by raising pertinent clinical 
questions, empathizing with the prob- 
lem of the future therapist and antici- 
pating the questions the therapist will 
ask about this patient. If the test re- 
port is written for a future therapist, 
then some predictions as to the way in 
which the therapy process may unfold, 
the kind of resistances which will be 
encountered, the “depth” of these re- 
sistances, etc., should be attempted. 


5. The use of illustrative material in 
case reports. 


Another issue, one of style rather 
than of report content, concerned the 
inclusion of illustrative material and 
direct quotes in a test report. The 
value of such “live” material is that 
it helps convey to the psychiatrist a 
more vivid picture of the patient as 
we see him in his test behavior: 

The TAT illustrative material cited in this 
report is very pertinent, vivid and revealing, 
and adds depth to the statements they are 
chosen to illustrate. 

One of the psychiatrists was quoted as say- 
ing that it is particularly appreciated when 
the report is written “convincingly.” He 
meant not logical convincingness but literary 
convincingness, that is, that the report should 
help the patient come alive for the con- 
sultant. 


Illustrative material must, however, 
be chosen with great care. Sometimes 
such material is used only to assure 
the reader that the report is indeed 
based upon test findings, when it may 
only be true that the examiner is pre- 
senting a loosely collected set of clini- 
cal impressions, not a well-digested 
and integrated set of test inferences. 


The trouble with illustrative quotes 

is that they may raise more questions 
than they answer: 
The example cited as an illustration of the 
patient’s latent self-concept justifies some 
question about the possible presence of 
thought disorder. The examiner did not dis- 
cuss this aspect of the example except to rule 
out its pathognomonic significance. Neverthe- 
less, the question remains in the mind of the 
reader. This often happens when verbatim 
examples are used, 


When direct quotes are used they 
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should be lucidly illustrative vignettes 
which help make a particular point 
sharper and more vivid. Convincing, 
self-explanatory examples of this sort 
are, however, hard come by. When 
direct quotes are used as evidence to 
help bolster one’s conclusions, or as 
data from which the reader is expected 
to draw his own conclusions, they al- 
most always weaken a report. 


6. The use of jargon. 

Much attention was given to the 
tendency to take the meaning of some 
terms for granted when, in fact, they 
communicate very little or prove to 
be ambiguous when looked at closely. 
Such terms often mask real unclarities 
in the examiner’s thinking. Often, 
these terms create the illusion that 
they express some very precise conclu- 
sion, whereas actually their precise 
implications need to be made much 
more explicit before the statements 
acquire genuine meaning. Closer ex- 
amination of these phrases would re- 
veal that the idea which the report in- 
tended to communicate was expressed 
incorrectly or at best ambiguously. 


The terms which came in for such 
criticism were: “‘decompensating,” 
“psychotic character,” “hysteriform,” 
“impulse-ridden,” “impulsive,” “ma- 
lignant,” “identification with the ag- 
gressor,” “sirong depressive features,” 
“compulsivity.”” Other concepts which 
bear closer scrutiny are, “narcissistic,” 
“ego strength,” “schizophrenic,” “‘pro- 
jective mechanisms,” “phobic tenden- 
cies,” “strong oral-aggressive drive.” 
Some sample criticisms give the tenor 
of the doubts expressed by the group: 
When the report speaks about the patient 
“seeing herself as,” it is difficult to know 
whether this means that she sees herself con- 
sciously in these terms or whether this char- 
acterization of self and others is only implicit 
in her behavior and appears only indirectly 
via projective tests. 

The phrase “impulse-ridden, hysteriform- 
character structure” is internally contradic- 
tory. An impulse ridden character structure is 
not the same as a hysterical character. The 
use of the word “hysteriform” is ambiguous 
and really only begs the question. If the word 
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means that this is a patient who is like the 
“hysteric,” then the resemblance should be 
defined explicitly. Apparently all it means in 
this case is a kinetic potential, a tendency to 
discharge tension and affect directly. 


Or, if not ambiguous, a jargon term 
may be banal: 

Use of the term “malignant” in the statement 
“not many of these (disturbances) have a 
malignant tone,” tends to beg an important 
question. If the distinction between malig- 
nant and non-malignant is to be made clear 
in the statements, then this distinction should 
be spelled out in the report rather than sum- 
marized with just a single word. The word 
malignant here is really no more than a pre- 
tentious way of saying ‘‘very sick.” 

Jargon terms often serve only to 
convey an attitude or value-judgment. 
Objection is taken not with the psy- 
chologist expressing how he feels, but 
with the impression created by the 
use of such terms that the judgment 
is a carefully reasoned conclusion, 
when actually such terms usually 
short-circuit the inference process and 
represent premature, vague and im- 
precise formulations. 


Conversely, a report which pre- 

sents its abstractions in tangible 
form may be especially rich, both in 
the insight it affords into the patient's 
character structure and the contribu- 
tion it makes to the clarification of 
clinical theory: 
The description of the perceptual and 
thought style of this patient makes vividly 
clear what is meant by a repressive-avoidant 
defense mechanism. The process is defined 
without any dependence upon jargon. There 
was some discussion of the concept of avoid- 
ance versus that of repression, and it was 
agreed that the kind of avoidance manifested 
by this patient is in the service of repression 
and helps to establish a series of buffer sys- 
tems or layers of defense which guard the ap- 
proach so to speak to that which is being 
repressed. With sufficient external pressure 
she may be prevailed upon to give up some 
of her avoidance mechanisms without affect- 
ing the repression itself. 


CONCLUSION 


If we were to summarize the essen- 
tial features of a sound, helpful and 
comprehensive test report, the follow- 
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ing points would be among the most 
salient: 


1) 


2) 


3 


~~ 


4) 





The report is “diagnostic” in the 
broadest meaning of that term. 
It presents not only a picture of 
the ego structure with its 
strengths and weaknesses, but an 
analysis of the ways by which the 
ego can and does cope with 
intra-psychic conflicts and real- 
ity pressures. 


The report is written so as to 
convey those observations and 
conclusions which are relevant 
to, and contribute meaningfully 
to, the clarification of pertinent 
clinical questions. 

Not only does the psychologist 
present his conclusions as clear- 
ly and as honestly as he can, but 
he does it in language which will 
be meaningful to the reader. 
The report shows internal con- 
sistency in its descriptive and ex- 


5) 


6) 


7 


~~ 





planatory statements, and re- 
veals the careful dialectic syn- 
thesis which is usually required 
before genuine internal consist- 
ency is achieved. 

The report reflects the fact that 
the psychologist has carefully 
sifted the intervening steps in 
the inference process and elim- 
inated wild or unsound specula- 
tions; yet this impression is 
achieved without cluttering up a 
report with “evidence” or com- 
plex inference-chains. 
Speculations about explanatory 
psychodynainics are kept within 
reasonable bounds and are iden- 
tified as speculations in the re- 
port. 

The psychologist takes responsi- 
bility for spelling out the vari- 
ous treatment implications 
of his test findings. 


Received January 30, 1959 
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Impunitiveness and Unwitting Self-Evaluation' 


ARTHUR H. RoGEeRs AND COLEMAN PAUL 
Jacksonville (Illinois) State Hospital and MacMurray College 


Rogers and Walsh (3) studied un- 
witting self-evaluation and found that 
highly defensive people exhibited a 
low self-regard when they evaluated 
themselves without being aware that 
they were doing so. The method em- 
ployed in that study offered a promis- 
ing avenue for exploring unconscious 
functioning experimentally. The pres- 
ent study is a further investigation of 
personality differences associated with 
varying unwitting self-evaluations. 

The rationale of the Picture-Frus- 
tration Study has been given as 
follows: 

It is assumed as a basis for interpreting the 
P-F Study that the subject unconsciously or 
consciously identifies himself with the frus- 
trated individual in each situation pictured, 
and projects his own bias in the replies given. 
Percentages of extrapunitiveness, intropuni- 
tiveness, and impunitiveness and of obstacle- 
dominance, ego-defense, and need-persistence 
thus indicate the degree to which he tends to 
employ these modes of reaction, explicitly or 
implicitly, in his everyday behavior (4, p. 
168) . 

While people can certainly project 
their biases, they can also hide or re- 
press their biases if their biases are 
considered socially undesirable. The 
familiar finding that attitudes which 
are consciously expressed are suscepti- 
ble to manipulation in the direction of 
self-enhancement leads to the — 
sis that an extreme degree of con- 
scious impunitiveness has a cognate 
substratum of unconscious aggressive- 
ness. 


METHOD 


The Ss were 30 female freshmen at 
MacMurray College, selected on the 





‘This study is adapted from a thesis sub- 
mitted by the second author in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the Master’s 
degree in psychology at MacMurray College, 
July 1958, supervised by Professor J. C. 
Crumbaugh. 


basis of scores obtained on the M 
(impunitive) scale of the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study from a 
group of 60 students to whom the 
test was administered. The impunitive 
group consisted of 15 Ss with a mean 
M% of 39.8% (ranging from 34% to 
50%). The control group consisted of 
15 Ss with a mean M% of 28.5% 
(ranging from 27% to 31.8%) . These 
groups were formed through consider- 
ation of normative data on the P-F 
Study (5). 

Ss were shown subliminal tachis- 
toscopic exposures of their own pho- 
tographs (along with photographs of 
other young women) and were asked 
to rate them as to aggressiveness. A 
masking technique (1, 2) was used to 
expose the stimuli. 

Through the photographer for the 
college yearbook, photographs of the 
Ss were obtained without their knowl- 
edge. All photographs were in a stand- 
ard 3/ face pose, taken from the shoul- 
ders up. All Ss wore a dark sweater 
when they were photographed and 
had a string of pearls around the 
neck. 

The photographs were shown by 
means of a projector-type constant 
illumination tachistoscope, which con- 
tained two double-contact 300 watt 
Viewlex projectors with 5” E. F. Lux- 
tar Ro Anastigmat F: 3.5 lenses, and 
Wollensach Rapax shutters with 1.5” 
diaphragm apertures. A Cenco Power- 
stat controlled the illumination of the 
constant field. The photographs were 
projected by an opaque projector.* 
Projection was upon a beaded glass 
screen 97 inches from the tachisto- 
scope, yielding a 20” by 20” image. 

Two judges* rated the photographs 





? The apparatus was constructed by the La- 
fayette Instrument Co., Lafayette, Indiana. 

* Thanks are due to Martin Cohen and Lois 
Franklin for serving as judges. 
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on a seven-point scale of aggressive- 
ness. Four shatempeabe were randomly 
selected from the photographs rated 
by both judges as average in aggres- 
siveness to serve as standard stimuli, 
to be shown to the Ss in addition to 
their own photographs. These four 
young women did not serve as Ss. 

At the beginning of the experimen- 
tal session the S was seated in a chair 
and a two-minute time period was 
allowed for dark adaptation. The only 
light that was present in the room was 
the illumination projected from the 
constant field of the tachistoscope. 
The recognition threshold was deter- 
mined for each S, using a line drawing 
of a stopwatch as a. test stimulus. 
Throughout this portion of the expe- 
riment, as well as the main part of 
the experiment, the shutter opening 
was set at 1/25 of a second. The illu- 
mination was varied in an ascending 
order of stimulus intensity, followed 
by a descending order. The mean of 
the ascending and descending series, 
with the subtraction or addition of an 
empirically derived correction factor 
of five volts (to correct the mean in 
cases where perseveration occurred in 
either the ascending or descending 
series, respectively) , was taken as the 
recognition threshold for each S. Since 
it has been shown (1, 2) that briefly 
exposed stimuli near the limen which 
are supraliminal when presented 
alone can become subliminal when 
masked by the effect of a consciously 
perceived stimulus shown immediate- 
ly after the briefly exposed stimuli, we 
expected that setting the tachisto- 
scope at each S$’s adjusted threshold 
would produce a subliminal, but no- 
ticeable, registration effect on the per- 
ception of the consciously perceived 
stimulus. 

A transparent slide containing a 
line drawing of a relatively expression- 
less face of a young woman was then 
presented on the screen by the con- 
stant-field projector, remaining on for 
the duration of the experiment ex- 
cept for the brief times when the sub- 
liminal photographs were flashed. The 





following instructions were read to 
each S: 

This is a study of your impressions of very 
slight differences in facial expression. On the 
screen which you are viewing there appears a 
drawing of a young woman. With the use of 
a special projector [ am going to change her 
expression very briefly, and the change will 
be slight. These changes in expression will be 
projected in pairs, and it will be your task to 
judge which change in expression of each 
pair is the most aggressive, the first or the 
second. I will prepare you by giving two sig- 
nals, “ready — now.” When I say “‘ready,” 
watch the screen. When I say “now,” there 
will be a brief flash, slightly changing the ex- 
pression you now see on the screen. After you 
have been shown a pair of such changes, re- 
port which one of the pair looked the most 
aggressive to you; then the next pair will be 
presented. 

Each photograph was compared 
with every other photograph, with a 
total of ten pairings shown to each S. 
The five photographs were shown in a 
systematically random order, with two 
seconds intervening between the pre- 
sentation of the first and second photo- 
graph of each pair, and five seconds 
between pairs of photographs. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Upon post -experimental inquiry, 
none of the Ss reported being aware 
that her photograph was used in 
the study. For each S, the five photo- 
graphs were arranged in rank order 
depending on the number of times 
each was chosen as more aggressive 
when compared with the other four 
photographs. The critical measure 
needed to test the hypothesis is the 
rating of the self. Table I presents 
the mean self-ratings of the impuni- 
tive group and the control group. A 
rating of “1” represents a self-rating 
that is the least aggressive, while a 
rating of “5” represents the most ag- 
gressive self-rating. Table I reveals 
that the impunitive group rated them- 
selves significantly higher than the 
control group in aggressiveness, thus 
supporting our hypothesis. The lack 
of a significant difference in aggres- 
siveness of the two groups as rated by 
independent judges tends to rule out 
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Tas_e I — Mean Self-Ratings of Impunitive and Control Groups 


Group 
Impunitive 


Control 


realistic differences in aggressiveness 
as determinants of the differences be- 
tween the groups. 

Since an objective difference in ag- 
gressiveness was not discovered, it is 
plausible that the unwitting aggres- 
sive self-evaluation of the impunitive 
group may have been based upon the 
denial of aggressive aspects of the self 
in the interest of maintaining self- 
esteem. 

SUMMARY 

The +. e"4 advanced in this 
study is that an extreme degree of 
conscious impunitiveness has a cog- 
nate substratum of unconscious ag- 
gressiveness. 

Using a masking technique of pre- 
senting subliminal stimuli in A 0d 
succession to a supraliminal stimulus, 
30 female Ss were asked to judge five 
subliminal photographs as to aggres- 
siveness. Four of the five photographs 
were of intermediate aggressiveness. 
The fifth photograph to be judged 
was the S herself. The photographs 
had been obtained without ie Reenant 
edge of the Ss. 

An impunitive group, composed of 
Ss who obtained high MY%, scores on 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
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Mean S.D. Difference t p 
3.3 32 
8 2.16 <.05 
2.5 1.40 


Study, unwittingly rated themselves 
significantly more aggressive than a 
control group of moderate impuni- 
tiveness, thus supporting the hypothe- 
sis advanced. Since two judges did 
not find any difference in aggressive- 
ness in the two groups the interpreta- 
tion was advanced that the impuni- 
tive group’s unwitting aggressive self- 
evaluation may have been based upon 
the denial of aggressive aspects of the 
self in the interest of maintaining self- 
esteem. 
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Utilizing Rorschach’s (9) implied 
triadic relationship among motor be- 
havior, motion perception and cogni- 
tive processes, and Werner and Wap- 
ner’s (15) sensory-tonic theory, past 
research has shown a relationship be- 
tween voluntary inhibitory processes, 
Rorschach M and overt behavior. In 
the initial study, Meltzoff, Singer and 
Korchin (8) demonstrated that self 
imposed motor inhibition is followed 
by an increase in Rorschach M. This 
finding was essentially corroborated by 
Singer, Meltzoff and Goldman (11). 
Krus, Weiner and Wapner (3) dem- 
onstrated the converse, that perceived 
motion decreased following motor ac- 
tivity. In the initial study (8) it was 
also demonstrated that the number of 
spontaneously given M correlated with 
the length of time habitual movement 
was voluntarily inhibited. This parti- 
cular relationship has been supported 
several times by Singer and collabora- 
tors (10, 12, 13, 14) in different con- 
texts, and it has also been demon- 
strated in these studies that both spon- 
taneous Rorschach M and the capacity 
to voluntarily inhibit a motor act are 
correlated with the degree of control 
of overt behavior exhibited by hos- 
pitalized schizophrenic patients, Con- 
currently Levine and Meltzoff (4, 6) 
have demonstrated _ relationships 
among the ability to voluntarily in- 
hibit a thought, the ability to inhibit 
a motor act, and Rorschach M. Melt- 
zoff and Litwin (7) have rounded out 
the picture by showing that M is also 
an indicator of the ability to control 
the overt expression of a pleasant af- 
fect. 

Litwin (5), noting that all of the 
prior work had been done with adults, 
examined some of the previously ob- 
tained relationships within a develop- 


framework. Using three 


mental 


groups, six, ten and fourteen years of 
age, she demonstrated that with in- 
creased age there was an increase in 
motor inhibition, M tendency, and 
the ability to inhibit affective expres- 
sion. No increase with age in the abil- 
ity to inhibit cognitively was noted. It 
was interesting to note however, that 
none of the inter-relationships previ- 
ously demonstrated with adults could 
be replicated. She concludes that 
“.. , the ability to inhibit does not 
stabilize until adulthood is reached.” 
(5, p. 49), and that M may not take 
on the highly specific meaning of a 
fantasy equivalent for overt activity 
until the personality itself becomes 
stabilized with respect to the ability to 
inhibit. 

The purpose of the present study 
was to attempt a replication of prior 
work in this area in a group of adoles- 
cents, older than Litwin’s population, 
but younger than the adult groups em- 
ployed in all the previous research. 
Specifically the question was asked 
whether in such a group voluntary in- 
hibition of a motor and cognitive ac- 


tivity would lead to an increase in M — 


and whether the ability to voluntarily 
inhibit a motor act is related to spon- 
taneous M tendency. The question 
was also asked whether there would be 
relationships among M, motor inhi- 
bition, a measure of cognitive inhibi- 
tion, and ratings of impulsiveness, 
compliance and activity level in overt 
behavior. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The experimental group consisted 
of 47 males, ranging in age from 11 to 
19, with a median age of 15 years, 7 
months. The IQs ranged from 83 to 
134 with a mean of 105. The Ss were 
all in residence at a treatment center 
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for emotionally disturbed children. 
None of the Ss were or had been psy- 
chotic, and none had known brain 
injury. The diagnoses were mainly of 
personality and neurotic disorders. 


Procedures 


The experimental situation was pre- 
sented to S as an attempt to develop 
some new tests. S was told that none 
of the results would become a part of 
his permanent record in order to mini- 
mize any resistance to completing the 
procedures. 

All Ss were administered a pair of 
Rorschach cards with instructions to 
tell E “what three animal or human 
figures you can find here”. The Es 
pressed for responses when necessary. 
Following this, the cognitive inhibi- 
tion task (CIT) was administered, A 
list of ten easy paired associates was 
read to the subject. After the associates 
were learned to a criterion of one per- 
fect recitation, S was asked to respond 
upon presentation of the stimulus 
word with any word other than the 
learned associate. CIT was taken as 
the average time interval between the 
presentation of the stimulus and the 
response for the ten pairs. Since this 
time is presumably taken up in part 
by the process of finding a new associ- 
ate, a measure of word association 
time (WAT) was obtained, either 
following or ongpoe an interval 
filled with other tasks. WAT was 
computed from the mean response 
time to a list of ten other words. 
Following cognitive inhibition two 
more Rorschach cards were adminis- 
tered with the same instructions. After 
this, the motor inhibition task was ad- 
ministered. Essentially it required that 
S write the phrase “New Jersey Cham- 
ber of Commerce” between two lines, 
one half inch apart, no letter to be 
larger than the space between the two 
lines. S was instructed to write as slow- 
ly as possible without stopping, and 
without taking the pencil off the pa- 
per. These instructions were repeated 
throughout the task. If the phrase was 
completed in less than five minutes, S 


was instructed to try again. This pro- 
cedure was continued until each S had 
five minutes of voluntary motor inhi- 
bition before the third pair of Ror- 
schach cards were administered. As in 
past research, the measure of motor 
inhibition ability (MIT) was the 
number of seconds S took in writing 
the phrase the very first time he at- 
tempted it. The final pair of Ror- 
schach cards yielded the measure of M 
following voluntary motor inhibition. 

The pairs of Rorschach cards em- 
ployed were II and IV, I and III, and 
VII and VIII. The order of pairs was 
systematically varied to ensure that 
each set appeared in each condition an 
equal number of times, thus permit- 
ting some control over the stimulus 
value of the blots themselves. No in- 

uiry was made following administra- 
tion. The responses were scored inde- 
pendently by two clinicians utilizing 
essentially the method of Klopfer and 
Kelley (2). 

Overt behavior ratings were ob- 
tained for each S from his home super- 
visor, his schoo] supervisor, and his 
recreation supervisor, Each supervisor 
was asked to decide which end of the 
continua of “impulsiveness”, “activity 
level” and “compliance” tended to 
best characterize the S$ in question. 
Essentially then each supervisor was 
asked whether S$ tended toward im- 
mediate gratification of his desires, 
not considering the future and gener- 
ally living by a pleasure principle, or 
not; whether S$ tended to be quick in 
movement, physically active and pre- 
fer activities involving physical move- 
ment, or tended toward the antithesis 
of these; and whether S generally fol- 
lowed instructions and obeyed rules 
with a minimum of resistance, or was 
defiant and resistant to direction and 
rules. 


RESULTS 


Table I presents the baseline and 
post-motor and post-cognitive inhibi- 
tion Rorschach data. Since there was a 
significant increase in the total num- 
ber of Rorschach responses (p = .06) 
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Taste I — Rorschach Response Totals for Three Experimental Conditions 


(N = 46) 
Conditions R M FM m 
No. %ofR % Ss No. %ofR % Ss No. %ofR % Ss 
Baseline.................. 208 27 13 54 9 4 17 0 0 0 
Post- Motor Inhib.. 257 38 15 46 28 11 37 5 2 10 
Post-Cog. Inhib..... 216 35 16 54 15 7 24 2 1 4 


following motor inhibition, all calcu- 
lators were made controlling for R 
through the use of percents.1 There is 
no significant change in M%, or per- 
cent of people giving M following 
motor or cognitive inhibition, al- 
though the direction of difference in 
M°%, is consistent with the hypothesis. 
There is a significant increase in the 
percentage of people giving FM fol- 
lowing motor inhibition (p = .01), 
and a similar tendency following cog- 
nitive inhibition, which is not statis- 
tically significant. The percentage of 
FM responses increases following in- 
hibition, but not significantly. The 
percentage of m responses was too 
small to warrant statistical compari- 
son, but it is noteworthy that all m 
responses appeared following the in- 
hibition tasks. The hypothesis that 
prior motor or cognitive inhibition 
will increase M production is not sup- 
ported, although such inhibition ap- 
pears to increase FM and m in this 
group of adolescents. 

The relationship between spon- 
taneous M tendency and the ability to 
inhibit motorically was tested by chi 
square, with R held constant by means 
of the roving median technique (1). 
No significant relationship obtained. 
Similarly, no relationship obtained 
between spontaneous M tendency and 
the ability to inhibit cognitively. 
Since a significantly greater percentage 
of Ss gave FM responses following mo- 
tor inhibition, the relationships be- 
tween FM and the ability to inhibit 
both motorically and cognitively were 





1 Instructions were intended to elicit the same 
number of responses (three) from each S to 
each Rorschach card in order to eliminate 
the necessity of controlling for R. Unfor- 
tunately, our Ss insisted on doing things 
their way with a cavalier disregard for the 
niceties of statistical design. 


tested. Neither relationship proved 
significant. There was no aistinnibip 
between motor and cognitive inhibi- 
tion. 

There were no significant relation- 
ships between M% or the ability to 
inhibit motorically and any of the 
three ratings of overt behavior. Since 
FM was shown to increase following 
motor inhibition, the relationship of 
FM to the behavior ratings was also 
examined. FM was unrelated to the 
rating of impulsiveness and compli- 
ance, but there was a tendency for FM 
to be related to the rating of activity 
level (p = .07) . Fifty per cent of those 
rated inactive gave FM, while only 20 
per cent of those rated active gave any 
FM spontaneously. The measure of 
cognitive inhibition was significantly 
and negatively related to the rating 
of impulsiveness (p = .01) , but not to 
the other two ratings. There was no 
significant relationship of WAT to 
the rating of impulsiveness, and it was 
therefore not necessary to control 
WAT in relating CIT to impulsive- 
ness. 

When the spontaneous tendency to 
give M and FM, the measures of in- 
hibition, and the three ratings of 
overt behavior were related to chrono- 
logical age, only the relationship with 
FM proved significant (p = .001). 
Whereas 50 per cent of the older Ss 
spontaneously gave at least one FM 
response, only 8.6 per cent of the 
younger Ss gave at least one FM re- 
-_ spontaneously. Despite this, 
the overall increase in number of peo- 
ple giving FM following motor inhi- 
bition was spread proportionately be- 
tween the younger and older groups. 


DIscUSSION 


In this group of adolescents we can- 
not replicate the well established find- 
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ing with adults that self imposed mo- 
tor inhibition is followed by a statisti- 
cally significant increase in Rorschach 
M. The difference in results cannot be 
explained on the basis of differing 
experimental conditions since the in- 
structions and tasks we used were 
nearly identical with those used in 
previous work. Also, the number of 
Ss used is substantially larger than 
used in several prior studies, which 
would tend to reduce the possibility 
that inconsistent results are due to a 
generally low reliability of measure- 
ment. These results may be due to the 
fact that the present population con- 
sisted of emotionally disturbed Ss, and 
that if normals had been used as in 
the prior studies the results would 
have been replicated. Such an explan- 
ation can be supported or rejected 
only by further experimentation. 
However it should be noted that other 
deductions from the general theory of 
inhibition have been confirmed in 
normals (6), hospitalized schizophre- 
nics (13, 14) and outpatient veterans 
with psychiatric diagnoses (4) . 

An alternate explanation would be 
that the structural relationship be- 
tween the inhibition of motor activity, 
and empathic motion perception or 
fantasy does not take form until ma- 
turity is reached. Such a notion is fur- 
ther supported by the present finding 
that the tendency to give M sponta- 
neously is unrelated to the length of 
time motor activity is inhibited. Lit- 
win (8) found the same lack of rela- 
tionship in her pre-adolescent normal 
group. Thus, although M has been 
considered to be both a product and 
a measure of the delay function of the 
ego, or of the inhibition ability in 
adults, it may have a rather different 
significance in adolescents, or perhaps 
more broadly, pre-adults. 

The finding that cognitive inhibi- 
tion ability is unrelated to both motor 
inhibition ability and M_ tendency 
agrees with Litwin’s findings in young- 
er children. Characteristics of overt be- 
havior which have been found to be 
correlated with M and motor inhibi- 


tion in adults are also found to be un- 
related in adolescents, The fact that 
one relationship, that between cogni- 
tive inhibition ability and behavioral 
impulsiveness, was found to be signi- 
ficant suggests that perhaps the be- 
ginnings of a consistent pattern of in- 
hibitory processes may take place dur- 
ing adolescence. However, the dispar- 
ity between findings with children and 
adults stands out most clearly and 
points to the hypothesis that a general 
inhibitory ability is not pervasive in 
personality until adulthood. 

Our findings that FM and m did 
increase following motor inhibition is 
similar to what has been reported with 
adults. This raises the possibility that 
non-human movement responses have 
the same significance in adolescence as 
M responses seem to have in adults. 
Some of our data do not support this 
hypothesis. Spontaneous FM was not 
related to the ability to inhibit motor- 
ically or cognitively. Thus FM does 
not have the same correlates in adoles- 
cents as M does in adults. On the 
other hand, Ss rated as motorically ac- 
tive were less inclined to give FM re- 
sponses spontaneously, paralleling the 
relationship of M to motor activity in 
adults (12, 14). At this point, the pos- 
sible functional equivalence of FM in 
adolescents to M in adults remains to 
be demonstrated. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
examine the relationship between 
Rorschach movement responses, vol- 
untary inhibition of motor and cogni- 
tive responses, and ratings of impul- 
siveness, compliance, and general ac- 
tivity level in a group of adolescents. 
Rorschach M responses did not in- 
crease following motor inhibition, al- 
though FM and m responses did. 
Spontaneously given movement re- 
sponses were unrelated to measures of 
inhibition. Ability to cognitively in- 
hibit was inversely related to ratings 
of impulsiveness, and spontaneous 
FM tendency was related to ratings of 
general activity level. It is concluded 
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that the Rorschach M response has a 
different significance in adolescents 
than in adults. The hypothesis was 
formed that the structural relationship 
between the inhibition of motor ac- 
tivity and empathic motion perception 
or fantasy does not take form until 
maturity is reached, and that general 
inhibition ability does not become a 
pervasive trait in personality until 
adulthood. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ames, Louise Bates, Metraux, Ruth 
W., Walker, Richard N. Adolescent 
Rorschach Responses. New York: Paul 
B. Hoeber, 1959, xi plus 313. $8.50. 


This volume follows the same general for- 
mat and style as its two companion volumes, 
Child Rorschach Responses and Rorschach 
Responses in Old Age. The book opens with 
a brief discussion of the pertinent literature 
and the subjects and methods used in gather- 
ing and treating the data. The normative 
data presented are a direct continuation of 
the data presented in the Child Rorschach 
Responses. 

Seven hundred Rorschachs were obtained 
from fifty boys and fifty girls at each age 
level, from 10 to 16. There were only 398 
different subjects because some children were 
tested at more than one age. Of the records, 
429 were given by only 127 children. Half the 
records were from children of professional 
workers and over three-fourths by subjects 
whose fathers had professional, semi-profes- 
sional, or managerial occupations. All chil- 
dren came from a small geographical area. 
Thus, as the authors themselves state, “The 
subjects ...are not a representative sample of 
adolescents.” Numerous tables are given to 
provide comparative data, for example, the 
percentage of subjects who use specific loca- 
tions and determinants and percentiles for 
the major variables in terms of the actual 
number of responses. The tables were well 
chosen to provide the type of information 
which is useful for the reader but there is 
question in this reviewer’s mind whether 
such detailed statistics do not unwittingly 
imply representative sampling, which is de- 
nied earlier by the authors. 

There is, then, a general discussion of the 
detailed findings according to area, determi- 
nants, content and the like. This presenta- 
tion is followed by an analysis of the data 
by year levels with sample records for a boy 
and girl at each year level. The final sec- 
tion presents a longitudinal series of records 
for twins of opposite sexes, and is followed by 
a brief discussion and summary. A minor but 
strange detail is noted in the use of per- 
centages in Tables 14-17. In the last table it 
is made plain that the percentages add up to 
100%. In the first three this is not indicated 
and the sums vary from 98 to’ 101 per cent 
without explanation of this variation. 

Since the general criticisms of this volume 


are the same as those indicated in the review 
of “Rorschach Responses in Old Age” pub- 
lished in this Journal (Vol. 19, No. 4, pp. 
78-79) , they will not be repeated here in de- 
tail. The use of a mode of scoring unfamiliar 
to most clinicians in the United States is the 
one major fault which has not been corrected. 

An interesting finding is that the Rorschach 
responses during this period of 10 to 16 re- 
veal marked sex differences as compared with 
the records of subjects below 10 years of age. 
Although this may not be a surprising find- 
ing in terms of developmental psychology, it 
is notable to observe that these differences 
are so evident in the Rorschach protocols. 
Thus far such differentiation has not been 
established for the late adolescent or the 
adult. It is worthy of speculation to consider 
whether the variation noted in this age peri- 
od implies that the Rorschach is picking up 
this evidence because it is part of an active 
psychological process or because it is a con- 
flictual area at this time. Does this mean 
that the evidence is not noted strikingly in 
Rorschach responses of adults because the 
differentiation is completed and settled into 
the personality? The authors report further 
that the general trend in the years 10 through 
16 are toward maturation but that the process 
is a markedly uneven one. The years 12, 14 
and 16 seem to be expansive ones for the 
adolescent whereas the years 13 and 15 tend 
to be relatively introversive ones, so that the 
pattern is one of fluctuations rather than a 
consistent maturational one. There are still 
many responses suggestive of immaturity, so 
that “in many ways Sixteen seems consider- 
ably more like Ten than like our expectation 
of the normal adult.” The authors speculate 
that this pattern may stem from their use of 
a sample of individuals of relative emotional 
immaturity, but they raise the important 
question whether the adult standards now in 
use may not be in need of more careful in- 
vestigation. A rough comparison of these 
norms of adolescents with those presented by 
McFate and Orr in this Journal (Vol. 13, No. 
3 ,pp. 302-319) is possible. The percentages of 
subjects using FC, CF, M, and FM _ indivi- 
dually and in the relationship of FC to CF 
and M to FM as they may relate to matura- 
tion are not consistent with the Ames data. 
However, it must be pointed out that the 
McFate and Orr data are also based on sub- 
jects from a small geographical area and 
with many records from a relatively small 
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number of subjects. Clearly, if normative 
data are to be used, much exploration is 
needed not only to have an adequate sam- 
pling but to understand the meaning of 
samples such as these. Certainly, these norma- 
tive data, if correct, have important impli- 
cations not only for Rorschach interpretation 
but for developmental psychology as well. 
The norms presented in the two books deal- 
ing with non-adults are presented with ab- 
stracts of interviews which in conjunction 
with the Rorschach data suggest that the 
developing child goes through periods of such 
turbulence and trial as are not customarily 
implied in discussion in books of develop- 
mental psychology except for the pubertal 
period. In this sense, for this reviewer the 
volumes dealing with children and adoles- 
cents have implications far beyond the Ror- 
schach norms, as such. 


MortTIMER M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 


Bass, B. F. and Berg, |. A. Objective 
Approaches to Personality Assessment. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1959, 
pp. x-233. $4.95. 


The lion, the king of the beasts, sum- 
moned his subjects to him. He had something 
important to tell them and had planned for 
days what to say. His first utterance was full 
of majesty and strength but alas, his powerful 
roar chased the smaller animals away into 
distant land and they never benefited from 
their king’s wisdom. 

The lions of psychological measurement 
gathered at the Louisiana State Symposium in 
1958 but proved to be educators as well as 
experts as they pitched their ideas at a level 
comprehensible to graduate students. 

Robert Watson leads off with an historical 
review of the search for objectivity in per- 
sonality measurement. He takes us from the 
brass-instrument days when objectivity was 
no problem, since observed behavior was the 
only concern, through to our present empha- 
sis on projective techniques and the multiple 
proposals for evaluating objectivity. 

The major disillusionments reflected by 
trends in testing are seen in the shift from 
sensory-motor tasks to intelligence tests and 
later to personality questionnaires, from these 
questionnaires to projective techniques, and 
now away from projective techniques. 

Watson is circumspect in his search for ob- 
jectivity and kind to us projective test users. 
He denounces the frequently espoused dich- 
otomy, objective vs. projective. “Many ‘ob- 
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jective’ tests are not objective in any of the 
senses we find the word to have been used 
and projective test materials may be treated 
objectively.” 

Donald Super analyzes and classifies the 
approaches to personality assessment in a 
comprehensive manner. Projective techniques 
are not esteemed but Super is not ready to 
see them abandoned. His brief review of pre- 
dicting future behavior (personality) from 
biographical inventories is interesting. 

Raymond Cattell, imbued with the impor- 
tance of theory construction (his own, of 
course) starts out bravely asserting that no 
measurements are worthwhile unless they re- 
late to meaningful personality structures. Be- 
ing uninterested in those of us who get paid 
for predicting behavior, he addresses those 
who are interested in theory. For him, theory 
is the development of a conceptual perspec- 
tive that will integrate factor analytic find- 
ings. 

We are reminded that the clinical method 
is a multivariate one that, “ ... lacks scientific 
rigor, proceeding by intuition and fallible 
memory...” Offering hope to disillusioned 
clinicians he says, “The salvation of the clin- 
ical method lies in filling out its cloudy pro- 
cedures by structural statistics, decidedly 
more complex, incidentally, than those known 
to univariate methodology.” 

Cattell clearly states the aims of his lab- 
oratory and his procedures for developing 
theoretical formulations. We are properly 
cautioned not to regard the factor analyst’s 
failure to translate his findings into clinical 
terms as disinterest but should recognize that 
division of labor is necessary for him to ac- 
complish his staggering task of concept de- 
velopment and integration. 

Louis McQuitty presents his pattern an- 
alytic methodologies in a simple, yet appeal- 
ing manner. It is a welcome relief from the 
interminable listing of traits by theorists since 
it is a methodology. He does not discuss per- 
sonality theory nor does he present his own 
findings. Still, it is a fine source for develop- 
ing an understanding of this approach, 

Irwin Berg sketches, in an interesting man- 
ner, the variety of test materials or item 
contents that have shown some relation to 
personality. He concludes, “...that there is 
nothing of special value in particular item 
content for objective personality and similar 
tests.” In repeating his “deviation hypothe- 
sis,” all that is required of an item is that a 
sample of subjects will demonstrate, “ .. .de- 
partures from an established pattern of bias.” 
Illustrating his main points is his Perceptual 
Reaction Test which employs abstract de- 
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signs drawn with ruler and compass. The 
subject’s responses indicating degree of like 
or dislike are related to personality features. 

Allen Edwards also begins by attacking the 
principle of dichotomizing tests into projec- 
tive and objective. ‘‘...the term ‘objective’ 
implies nothing about the nature of the test 
materials ...It refers only to the method of 
scoring responses.” Personality inventories are 
viewed according to their construction: factor 
analytic, criterion group, or construct. There 
follows a clear description of the concept of 
social desirability, particularly as applied to 
the MMPI. 

Wayne Holtzman discusses possible conver- 
gence of projective and psychometric meth- 
ods. The six pages on Rorschach chiefly con- 
cern research findings with group admin- 
istered or objectively scored Rorschachs. In 
concluding, Holtzman describes his new Ink- 
blot Test, designed to overcome many ob- 
jections to conventional Rorschach testing. 
A single response to each of 45 blots pro- 
vides the protocol, which is scored on six 
variables. They are, Location, Form Appro- 
priateness, Form Definiteness, Color, Shading, 
and Movement Energy Level. His approach 
seems fairly successful in avoiding difficulties 
encountered in earlier attempts by others to 
objectify ink-blot testing. 

Bernard Bass reviews concepts and meth- 
ods of evaluating leadership. He uses a sim- 
ple, yet ingenious task. While seemingly nar- 
row, it provides for a variety of content. He 
asks a group to rank five things according to 
a stated ordering principle, such as popula- 
tion of five cities. First, each person makes 
his own ranking, then through discussion a 
concensus is reached, and finally each mem- 
ber records his own ranking again. Three 
quantitative measures are derived: Successful 
Public Leadership, Successful Private Lead- 
ership, and Relative Success as Leader. 

Interesting relationships between the scores 
have been found with measures of esteem, 
rated success as leader, rated attempts at lead- 
ership, and others. The value of the approach 
is demonstrated by the research that has been 
generated by it to produce a rather tight 
microsystem. 

William Hunt, in his good-natured way, 
criticizes Meehl for being so pessimistic about 
the value of clinical judgment. Meehl “... 
compares selected tests against unselected 
clinicians.” Hunt’s kind respect for people 
leads him to say, “...1 feel that Meehl views 
the exercise of clinical judgment as a neces- 
sary evil, whereas I view it as a fascinating 
phenomenon with a genuine predictive po- 
tential.” 
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Hunt and his colleagues demonstraied in 
several studies that Navy adjustment was pre- 
dicted by clinical judgment. We see his con- 
tinuing interest in the glimpse he gives us of 
his present promising pursuits. His approach 
is to see how clinicians judge differently than 
undergraduates, what influences the judg- 
ments, and how can the judges be taught to 
improve. 

Starke Hathaway reflects on the diagnostic 
role of the psychologist. He emphasizes the 
realistic need for increasing our efficiency 
through the use of “psychometrists” as test 
administrators. Another point, particularly 
relevant to projective techniques, is, “We 
should be much freer to not make statements 
from test data...refuse to use a proportion 
of the scores because they fall in intermediate 
areas.” 

Hathaway urges us to increase testing effi- 
ciency by improving the test as well as the 
diagnostic criteria because, “...if diagnostic 
or other contributions of a testing procedure 
do not sufficiently allay the insecurity of the 
clinician, do not provide him with useful 
methods of procedure, or do not protect him 
from professional danger in proportion to 
the energy and time that he must invest, he 
can be expected to abandon the procedure.” 

James Miller is impressed by the intensive 
scales of physics so he discusses how some of 
our personality concepts could be handled in 
a more quantitative fashion. He then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the automobile driving bat- 
tery at Michigan, that employs uniformly pre- 
sented stimuli and quantitative scoring. Next 
he discusses six other instrumental ap- 
proaches they are using for evaluating be- 
havior. Miller seems straddled between a 
holistic commitment and a desire for objec- 
tive measurement and is attempting else- 
where to establish a bridge of theoretical 
reconciliation. 

Harold Pepinsky does a courageous job of 
summarizing the symposium in terms of con- 
trasts and similarities in the viewpoints ex- 
pressed. He closes on an optimistic note 
which I share. “Certainly by comparison with 
the OSS and VA assessment research of the 
previous decade, there is ample evidence fur- 
nished us here of significant accomplishment 
in the development of a methodology for the 
objective assessment of human personality.” 

To the clinician who is satisfied with the 
vague concepts encountered in projective 
testing, the book offers nothing. To those 
admirable people who have a large portion 
of themselves invested in current test pro- 
cedures, yet will never be content until ob- 
jective validity and consistency are estab- 
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lished and inter-communicability demon- 
strated, the book suggests fruitful avenues to 
occupy them for the coming decade. 


Witson H. GuERTIN 
Supervisor, Research Unit 
Psychology Service 

V. A. Hospital 

Knoxville, lowa 


Bellak, L. (Ed.), Ostow, M., Pumpian- 
Mindlin, E., Stanton, A. H., and Szasz, 
T. §. Conceptual and methodological 
problems in_ psychoanalysis. New 
York: Annals of the N. Y. Academy of 
Sciences, 1959, p. 973-1134. 


This slender volume represents a valiant 
attempt at a systematic statement of psycho- 
analytic theory and, in the words of the 
chairman of the conference on which the 
monograph is based, “to put the house in 
order.” The book reflects a new and laudable 
trend among psychoanalysts who have for 
many years been contributing clinical and 
theoretical articles and have amassed a tre- 
mendous literature, to somehow find the 
trees which became indistinct because of the 
forest, to integrate the various theoretical 
propositions, concepts and constructs and 
state them clearly in an orderly fashion. 

The basic concepts of psychoanalytic theory 
are dealt with in five papers. Three papers 
(by Szasz, Stanton and Pumpian-Mindlin) 
are devoted to “An attempt at the systematic 
restatement of the Libido theory.” The fourth 
paper, by Bellak, is on the “unconscious” 
and the fifth (by Ostow) on Freud’s “‘struc- 
tural model: Ego, Id, and Superego.” Pre- 
pared discussions (though not clearly so 
labelled in the text) follow each presentation. 
Sanford’s discussions are of the first and 
third papers, Wolfenstein’s of the second pa- 
per, Brenman discusses the fourth, and the 
final paper is dealt with by Ekstein. In addi- 
tion, other conference participants such as 
Kubie, Mirsky and Leites as well as un- 
named “panel members” enter the fray and 
provide the reader with a lively and spirited 
exchange of ideas. This aspect is reminiscent 
of the reported discussions in the Josiah 
Macy series. 

Szasz’s paper is concerned with a critical 
analysis of “The concept of libidinal zones, 
aims and modes of gratification.” This paper 
is by far the most critical one of some as- 
pects of psychoanalytic theory, for it does not 
only set out to order concepts but to question 
and demolish the validity of some of them as 

well. The author considers the libido theory 
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as “a primitive psychosomatic hypothesis” 
and questions the verification (and verifi- 
ability) of “physical changes in body parts.” 
He rejects pleasure as the aim of the libido 
and expresses preference for Fairbairn’s for- 
mulation that the libidinal aim is object con- 
tact. Finally he makes a plea for a redefini- 
tion of the libido theory based on “verifiable 
observations.” Sanford, in his discussion, takes 
Szasz to task for going beyond an analysis of 
the libido. He also doubts that the suggestion 
of a new libido theory, as proposed by the 
speaker, came from an awareness of the de- 
ficiencies of the old one. 

“Propositions concerning object choices” is 
the subject of a well-organized paper pre- 
sented by Stanton. He discusses in some detail 
the discharge of libidinal drives with objec- 
tive objects as well as with representations of 
objects or self. In this connection he also 
deals with the phenomenon of displacement, 
the consequences of libidinal blocking and 
sundry related issues. He is also quite critical 
of the reductionist trend with respect to 
drives by pointing out the insufficiency of 
present-day knowledge for such an operation. 
Finally, problems regarding choice of object 
in later life with particular reference to 
group membership constitute the closing sec- 
tion of this presentation. 

Wolfenstein’s discussion deals with  sys- 
tematic issues such as distinction between 
propositions and definitions between the ob- 
servable and unobservable and is also con- 
cerned with “emotional” obstacles to the clar- 
ification of psychoanalytic language. She also 
proposes the cataloging of all possible ob- 
servable combinations of the four variables 
that enter into object choice — object, aim, 
role and goal. 

The next contribution (Pumpian-Mindlin) 
is entitled “Energy and Structure in Psycho- 
analysis”—a title directly borrowed from Col- 
by who published a monograph by the same 
name. In this presentation, much of the same 
historical material is reviewed, tracing the 
development of Freud’s thinking, with respect 
to the energistic sources underlying behavior, 
over a period of some 40 years. Consonant 
with the current vogue (zeitgeist?) Pumpian- 
Mindlin is preoccupied with Freud’s concep- 
tual “models.” He leads us from Freud’s earl- 
iest ‘‘neuronal structural model” through the 
later closed system type of “hydraulic 
model” to the later model of 1923 which 
turns into an open system in which the psy- 
chic apparatus assumes field theory charac- 
teristics (i.e. “the space in which energy op- 
erates is more important than the nature of 
the energetic particles themselves”). Through- 
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out, the author notes the parallelism between 
changes in psychoanalytic models and devel- 
opments in the physical sciences. 

Sanford, in his discussion is very critical of 
the “libidinization” of theoretical models and 
of the tendency to utilize terms from the 
physical sciences in psychoanalytic theory 
construction. He advocates a more adequate 
conceptualization of inner life rather than 
the construction of a general theory similar 
to the attempts of contemporary academic 
psychology. According to him, Freud relin- 
quished his earlier “models” not because of 
their relative inelegance, but because the 
theory was not efficient in everyday applica- 
tion in clinical practice. 

Bellak’s paper represents a straightforward, 
systematic discussion of the unconscious, its 
development, its configurational and physio- 
logical aspects and its relationship to psycho- 
analytic motivational theory. He suggests the 
application of probability theory in the study 
of the relationship between primary and sec- 
ondary process. He too is somewhat con- 
cerned with models when discussing ‘the 
mobility of cathexis of conscious and un- 
conscious functioning” and advocates the dis- 
carding of the older hydrodynamic model in 
favor of modern electronic ones “of scan- 
ning, interrelated with perceptual theories of 
motivation, gestalt formation and neuronal 
behavior.” 

Finally, Ostow describes Freud’s “structural 
model” (Ego, Id, and Superego) in detail, in 
an orderly fashion, but with little critical 
appraisal. He suggests that it is “possible to 
look for correlates in neuroanatomy and neu- 
rophysiology” for the several psychic struc- 
tures. However, such a task as well as the 
understanding of ultimate nature of the Id, 
ego and superego and their functions is still 
in the nature of a program for the future. 

It is extremely difficult within the confines 
of a brief review, to report in detail the 
lively, learned and occasionally tangential 
discussions that followed each contribution. 
The overall impression was that of an at- 
tempt at a high-powered theoretical and 
critical examination of basic concepts in psy- 
choanalytic theory with the aid of tools from 
modern science, psychology and philosophy 
of science. 

Needless to say that this symposium has 
not brought final intergation to psychoanaly- 
tic theory nor has it brought its conceptual 
“house in order.” Such a task is herculean 
and would require concerted and persistent 
effort for a good many years to come. A 
beginning toward some semantic clarification 
has been made and is reported in this meaty 
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volume. As to the reading of it—the guing is 
rough; but, the courageous adventurer may 
be rewarded for his efforts with a sweeping 
view of the landscape from the top of the 
mountain. 


A. I, RaBin 


Michigan State University 


Buros, Oscar K. (Ed.) The fifth men- 
tal measurements yearbook. Highland 
Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press, 1959. 


The latest achievement of Buros and his 
huge entourage of reviewers has given us 
another useful summary of tests and texts in 
the field of measurement. The eighth of an 
increasingly broad and intensive series, it 
emphasizes psychological and educational tests 
and books, published or revised during the 
period of 1952 through 1958. 


The major portion of the book, some 956 
double-columned and highly legible pages, 
lists and discusses 957 tests. Each test is des- 
cribed briefly in terms of forms, content, in- 
tended uses, costs and publishers. A fleet of 
350 reviewers selected by the editor wrote 
698 original reviews. These are supplemented 
by excerpts from reviews previously pub- 
lished in the journals and lists of references 
which deal with constructional, normative 
and other relevant data helpful to the person 
who wishes to select or evaluate tests for 
specific purposes, 

In attempting to be fair to the tests, to pro- 
vide a broad perspective of the testing move- 
ment and to encourage improvement in tests, 
the editor has provided a plurality of reviews 
for most tests. Generally, the reviews seem 
to be objective, insofar as this can be expected 
from persons who inevitably have their own 
convictions about what a test should be and 
do and requirements of validity, reliability 
and normative data. In some cases the back- 
ground of one or more of the test reviewers 
may seem rather far afield from the kind of 
experience which would foster realistic and 
sophisticated appraisal of the test in situ 
rather than on sheer structural statistical 
grounds. Yet most such reviews are comple- 
mented by others written by appropriately 
specialized experts. All this is to the good. 
Out of the opposition of uncritical acceptance 
and overcritical insistence on formal structure 
can come only more ingenious tests and care- 
ful standardization. 


The coverage is restricted to the English 
language (though many reviewers are for- 
eign), but broad in scope: achievement bat- 
teries, character and personality, non-projec- 
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tive tests (126 pp.), projective techniques 
(112 pp.), languages, arts, intelligence, sciences, 
skills, aptitudes, vocational tests. Previous edi- 
tions have listed 1219 Rorschach references. 
The present volume adds another 918, pre- 
sents original critical discussions of the Ror- 
schach by Beck, Eysenck, McCall and Shaffer 
(certainly a healthily heterogeneous group) 
and describes variant forms and appurten- 
ances that have been added to the Rorschach 
armamentarium. A similar kind of treatment 
is accorded the TAT. New and less popular 
tests are discussed with appropriate brevity. 
Here is a wonderful opportunity to obtain 
an overview of the field of projective tech- 
niques. 

The second major portion of the book (261 
pp.) is devoted to the listing of 485 books on 
measurement and specific tests with 535 ex- 
cerpts from book reviews. Many books are 
listed without reviews, but with references. 
A number of the particularly significant 
books receive multiple reviews. 

This reviewer is not in a position to evalu- 
ate either the coverage or treatment of the 
psychometric tests. If, however, the coverage 
of projective methods is an example, all is 
in fine order. We are impressed by Buros’ 
heroic and successful efforts to present a 
picture of the entire field of English tests 
at both the descriptive and critically evalua- 
tive levels, Buros’ goal of fostering the im- 
provement of quality in the American testing 
movement can not fail to be achieved if 
those who build, validate, administer, inter- 
pret or perform research with tests will read 
this book and take it seriously. For those 
who wish to know where the testing move- 
ment is going, what has been done in the 
way of coping with recurrent problems, what 
new ideas and trends have sprung up, Buros’ 
book is essential. Clinical psychologists would 
do well to refer to it frequently in order to 
achieve an informed perspective even on 
those tests which they feel they know well. 
There is simply no other source for such a 
rich smorgasbord of information in the field 
of measurement. The collaborative efforts of 
Buros’ devoted staff have collected and organ- 
ized information of such magnitude that they 
serve somewhat the same labor-saving role as 
purveyors of information that electronic 
computers have served in large-scale research. 
For his contribution as leader in this grand 
enterprise, Buros deserves our deepest ap- 
preciation. 


BERTRAM R. FORER 
Executive Editor 
Journal of Projective Techniques 
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Caligor, Leopold. A New Approach 
to Figure Drawing. Springfield, Ill: 
Charles Thomas, Publisher, 1957, pp. 
148, $4.50. 


This book constitutes a closely-reasoned, 
soundly-balanced presentation of the newest 
offspring of the projective drawing family 
which already includes the Draw-A-Person, 
the H-T-P, the Draw-A-Family, the Draw-An- 
Animal, the Unpleasant Concept Test, the 
Drawing Completion Test, and other inno- 
vations. The Eight-Figure-Redrawing Tech- 
nique, presented in this book, requires the 
subject to make a series of eight drawings of 
the human figure, basing each drawing on 
the previous one, which can be seen through 
a sheet of onion-skin paper. Thus, the sub- 
ject sees his first drawing through the paper 
on which he draws his second figure. The 
second figure then serves as a drawing stimu- 
lus showing through the next sheet laid over 
it for the third drawing, and so on. Instruc- 
tions are to “‘change it in any way you like.” 
With the preceding drawing visible to the 
subject, he may trace it, modify it, or ignore 
it completely. As a subject proceeds through 
the series, censorship at times fluctuates and 
underlying feelings may seep through. Vary- 
ing characteristic modes of coping with situ- 
ations may be elicited. The final product pro- 
vides a patterning of continuity and breaks 
in functioning level. 

The author (and innovator) offers his in- 
terpretations as hypotheses only, and indi- 
cates that a normative group has not yet been 
provided. Interpretations are flatly offered 
without the usual backing by a discussion of 
rationale or theory to marshal conviction. 
Thus, the publication is trimmed down to 
dimensions suggestive more of a research 
manual than a book. 

Interpretations are taken up in regard to 
structural, as opposed to content, areas. Thus, 
placement, size, line pressure, balance, and 
other expressive features are focused upon 
and the interpretations offered are the con- 
ventional ones which the reader probably will 
have previously encountered. What is of value 
are the strides toward an objective scoring 
system which, when based upon fully eight 
drawings of the same concept—namely a per- 
son—gains in utility. A kit, which sells for 
six dollars, goes along with the book and in- 
cludes thirty-five sets of test prococol blanks, 
scoring forms, and cardboard inserts (which 
are used to screen all but the last drawing 
from showing through the next blank onion- 
skin paper laid upon it). What struck the 
reviewer as particularly helpful are scoring 
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masks which are placed beneath a drawing 
to help more objectively rate variables such 
as body angle, placement, line pressure, and 
symmetry. 

For the most part, the book concerns itself 
with a series of thirty-six objectively scorable 
dimensions, rated along a five point scale. 

The quantitative scoring system is not as 
detailed as Buck’s (1), but it does go along 
with the above-mentioned tools providing for 
greater objectivity and, hence, greater reli- 
ability in scoring. 

Elsewhere (2) the reviewer has appraised 
Caligor’s technique as follows: 

The results of Caligor’s study raises per- 
tinent questions concerning the assumption 
that the sex of a single figure stresses the 
subject’s sexual identification. Caligor’s re- 
sults imply that the true level of psycho- 
sexual identification may at times lie more 
deeply buried under the beginning draw- 
ings and has various emphasis on different 
personality levels. The subject’s eight re- 
drawings thus constitute an attempt to 
plumb deeper personality levels... 

All in all, if the Eight-Card-Redrawing 
Test is reserved for subjects who appear to 
enjoy drawing, a rich yield of data may 
be expected to be the rule rather than the 
exception. In my experience, I have not 
found it often worth the time and effort 
with subjects who do not like to draw. A 
task which asks such a subject to draw 
eight figures, in addition to whatever other 
drawing techniques have been administered, 
serves only to irritate and place an undue 
strain upon rapport. When used with sub- 
jects who take to drawing, however, it often 
proves to be one of the most rewarding 
diagnostic techniques in the projective 
drawing battery. 

To the above, I might now add the im- 
pression that Caligor’s book does not appear 
to do full justice to his own technique. The 
book treats only expressive aspects of draw- 
ing (although content is touched upon in 
the three case studies presented at the end of 
the book). Thus, what for the reviewer is 
the real drama of the Eight-Card-Redrawing 
Technique, the one that lies in the shifts in 
content as one goes from one drawing to the 
next, is not given the focus it deserves. 

The writing style is somewhat academically- 
toned, and sprinkled with terms like “lowered 
environmental cognizance” and _ sentences 
like: “Long strokes reflect impulsivity-lability 
in response to anxiety and _ stimulability- 
impulsivity to tactile-sensuous needs.” 

In passing, the reviewer might mention 
that he has been curious, since first learning 
of the Eight-Card-Redrawing Test procedure, 
as to why Caligor has formed his technique 
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around eight, rather than five, ten, or some 
other number of drawings. The answer is not 
given in the book. 

An overall impression is that for those who 
employ drawings in a quantitative way, there 
is here a ready-made tool for doing research 
on, or with, drawings—a handy book and kit 
to have. 


EMANUEL F, HAMMER, PH.D. 
New York City 
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Dr. Harrower is well-known to psychol- 
ogists as a leader and pioneer in the use of 
projective techniques. This latest book, to be 
followed by a companion volume, proposes 
to study behavior change as a result of psy- 
chotherapy and/or environmental change, 
through the use of the Rorschach, Human 
Figure Drawings, Szondi, and Most Unpleas- 
ant Concepts tests. Described as a study, the 
book proposes a number of extremely gen- 
eral hypotheses such as the existence of a 
“core personality” and the consistency of test- 
re-test changes with life situation changes. 
These hypotheses were tested by rating pro- 
jective techniques and therapists’ opinions on 
50 or 60 individuals referred to the author 
by physicians, therapists, school authorities, 
and parents. 

The method of study is substantiated by 
reference to a few, rather doubtful authori- 
ties. In a very limited review of the litera- 
ture, the author deals with contrary opin- 
ions like Alice’s Queen of Hearts. 

In discussion of procedure, it is noted that 
the projective data are validated in light of 
therapists’ opinions. It is further suggested 
that in the next volume, the therapeutic proc- 
ess will be validated by projective data. This 
predictor-validator ping-pong is characteristic 
of the uncritical, diffuse nature of the book, 
which is unimpressive even as a collection of 
interesting projective protocols. Occasional 
examples of Dr. Harrower’s excellent descrip- 
tive analysis of test material are refreshing 
but infrequent. 








As a descriptive study, the book is inade- 
quate, even confusing. The author empha- 
sizes the preliminary nature of this work in 
the Introduction. The book as a whole cer- 
tainly reflects this. 


THEODORE H. BLau 
Tampa, Florida 


Ledwith, Nettie H. Rorschach re- 
sponses of elementary school children. 
Pittsburgh: Univ. Pittsburgh Press, 
1959. 


‘The purpose of the project reported in 
this publication was the study of normally 
functioning children. The information pro- 
vided is based on a group of one hundred 
sixty children from various school systems 
of Pittsburgh and the surrounding area. 
Rorschach records were obtained from these 
children annually beginning with the first 
grade. In order to observe the possible effects 
of repeated testing, a control group of ap- 
proximately the same number was used. 
Data from some other tests (intelligence, 
reading and human figure drawing) were 
obtained but reported only incidentally here. 

The Rorschach data are presented in great 
detail with much information about the 
formal characteristics of the responses at the 
various age levels. No attempt at interpreta- 
tion is offered but a number of records are 
included to demonstrate the changing pro- 
tocols of the same child as he appears at the 
different age levels. 

The presentation is of little value to those 
who are seeking “ways of interpreting” rec- 
ords. However, there is a great deal of use- 
fulness in terms of the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the records of normally 
functioning children, especially in terms of 
the developmental process. This is, of course, 
not unique to this book. The limitation is, 
obviously, that the norms are based on a 
relatively small and homogeneous popula- 
tion. Nevertheless it has value in that enough 
of such studies will make it possible for the 
users of the Rorschach to get objective data 
to compare subjective impressions. The Ames 
et al. (Child Rorschach Responses, 1952) 
publication deals with much similar material 
although their book does include interpreted 
materials. While Ledwith does not offer in- 
terpretive material, it is possible to make 
some comparisons of content from the sam- 
ple records included. This reviewer has al- 
ways been puzzled by the aggressive content 
in the Ames sample. The records of the seven 
year olds in the Ledwith study produce rec- 
ords which seem more reality oriented and 
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less driven by aggression. It is also interesting 
to note that the children in the Ames study 
show greater emotional reactivity on the 
basis of the difference in the mean sum C’s, 
i.e., 2.89 to 1.6. These differences are pointed 
out to re-emphasize the importance of using 
the normative findings in either study with 
considerable caution. 

One advantage to many American readers 
is the facet that Ledwith uses a scoring sys- 
tem with which many in this country are 
familiar. 


MortTIMER M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 


Tomkins, Silvan S. and Miner, John B. 
PAT Interpretation. Springer Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New York, 
1959. 184 pp. 

The rationale of the Tomkins-Horn Pic- 
ture Arrangement Test, PAT, assumes that 
the most useful information about a person 
deals with that individual’s distinctive be- 
haviors. The logic of test interpretation thus 
rests upon the response which is rare or im- 
probable when one compares one subject with 
all others but which is very frequent for the 
person under investigation. The data used 
are the sequences in which the subject orders 
25 sets of three pictures. With consistency 
and scientific honesty, The Tomkins-Horn 
Picture Arrangement Test presents the rea- 
soning and decisions made when constructing 
a test in which this rationale was followed 
and in which explicitly no contemporary 
theory of personality was felt to be powerful 
enough to determine the test content or in- 
terpretation. The result is a stimulating case 
history in science. While the reader might 
well disagree with many of the authors’ deci- 
sions, in supporting his disagreements the 
reader would have to do some thinking and 
come to greater understanding of his own 
position. 

In view of this background, PAT Interpre- 
tation, a book of interpretations of PAT pro- 
tocols, is somewhat disappointing. Some of 
the reasons for this may be traced to the 
derivation of the test. With no particular 
theory of personality, the test has no par- 
ticular focus or purpose. Any number of 
scales might have been derived, and indeed 
a great number of keys are presented. The 
areas covered by these keys—social orienta- 
tion, optimism-pessimism, and level of func- 
tioning—were, in the authors’ words, selected 
by “prejudice and hunch, both personal and 
professional.” The difficulties in PAT scoring 
are not reduced by the presence of three sets 
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of norms: age, I.Q., and education. Since an 
individual falls into all of these categories, 
the authors suggest averaging across the three 
norms to establish the probabilities of the 
occurrence of a response for an individual. 


Having isolated the relevant (rare) re- 
sponses, interpretation becomes the crucial 
problem. Assuming the validity of the statis- 
tical procedures used to designate relevant 
material, all the examiner knows is that a 
behavior is rare. At this point the authors 
assume a commonality of the perception of 
the stimuli and an equivalence of psycho- 
logical meaning of identical stimulus order- 
ings. The basis on which interpretation is 
made therefore is face validity. The strength 
of the use of protocols presented in PAT 
Interpretation lies in the public specification 
of how the material to be used was selected 
and in explicit statement of the probability 
levels from which inferences were made. That 
is, a part of the clinician’s work, normally 
done implicitly, is made explicit. However, 
because of the lack of theory, the write-ups 
seem, at least to this reviewer, to validate 
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antecedent descriptions of the subjects and to 
add little to enrich or extend knowledge of 
these people, or even, at times, to help to 
describe them as unique individuals. The re- 
sult is essentially a summation of “signs” of 
dubious value and arbitrary selection. 

In summary, PAT Interpretation is the 
fruit of the consistent application of a meth- 
odological viewpoint. Following through the 
sample cases for scoring and interpretation, 
the clinician will learn something about the 
most fascinating client he will ever have, 
himself. In terms of clinical application, an 
interesting set of stimuli has been added to 
the tester’s armamentarium. While the work 
done by the authors is more than sufficient 
to merit a fair trial in the clinic, when deal- 
ing with the individual case the amount of 
time required for scoring, the tenuous validity 
of the instrument, and the fragmentary na- 
ture of the interpretations will probably lead 
to limited acceptance and use of the PAT. 

LEONARD P. ULLMANN 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Palo Alto, California 
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A critical examination of Ombredane’s 
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appliquée, 1958, 8, 275-341. 

A comprehensive discussion exemplified 
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piego del test di Rorschach in crimi- 
nologia clinica. Rassegna di Studi 
penitenziari, 1959, 1, 23-50. 

A discussion with case studies of the crim- 

inological applications of the Rorschach. 


Bardet-Giraudon, C, Interet du test 
de Rorschach comme examen syste- 
matique du personnel hospitalier en 
debut de stage. Bull. Groupem. Fran- 
cais du Rorschach, 1958, 10, 3-8. 

A brief report on the use of the Rorschach 

with African natives. 
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Burstin, J. and Stora, R. Contribu- 
tion a l’etude de l'expression de I’hy- 
sterie dans le Rorschach. Bull. Group- 
em. Francais du Rorschach, 1958, 10, 
9-26. 

Diagnostic features of hysteria in the Ror- 

schach. 


Cotte, S. Etude statistique sur les 
responses zoomorphiques (An. et 
And.) dans le test de Rorschach des 
enfants de 12 a 16 ans. Bull. Groupem. 
Francais du Rorschach, 1958, 10, 27-32. 

Normative data on animal responses in 

children’s Rorschachs. 


Helman, Z. Confrontation du Ror- 
schach, corroboré par le dessin, avec 
examen _ electro-encephalographique 
chez un enfant epileptique suivi du- 
rant cing ans. Bull, Groupem, Fran- 
cais du Rorschach, 1958, 10, 33-39. 

Case study of successive examinations of an 

epileptic child. 

Tocheport, Georges. La transforma- 
tion pubertaire vue a travers le test de 
Rorschach. Bull. Groupem. Francais 
du Rorschach, 1958, 10, 41-53. 


A comparison of pubertal changes in the 
Rorschach among different ethnic groups. 


Battisse, R. Le test de Rorschach 
chez le garcon a la puberte. Lyon: 
Bosc Freres, 1957, Pp. 79. 


Normative data on 176 boys from ages 11 
to 15. 


Jensen, Arthur R. The reliability of 
projective techniques: review of the 
literature. The reliability of projective 
techniques: methodology. (Reprinted 
in monograph form from Acta Psy- 
chologica). 

In the first paper the author summarizes 

and discusses reliability studies on a variety 

of projective techniques. In the second he 
considers the important variables and de- 
scribes various methods for assessing reli- 
ability. The author offers free reprints in 

English to interested persons. Write to 

Arthur R. Jensen, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Educational Psychology, School of 

Education, University of California, Berk- 

eley 4. 
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Rorschach Japonica 


The second volume of Rorschachi- 
ana Japonica, edited by Yasufumi Ka- 
taguchi, is now available. Articles are 
printed in Japanese with English ab- 
stracts of some of them. The table of 
contents is as follows. 


Huzioka, Yosinaru. A consideration 
on the “kinds” of Rorschach response. 


Ichimura, Jun and Yasaka, Fumiko. 
Relationships between sociometric 
status and Rorschach responses. 


Ito, Masaaki and Sugimura, Shiro. 
Rorschach responses in the aged. 


Murakami, Eiji; Uemoto, Yukio; 
Akitani, Tatsuko; Emi, Yoshitoshi; 
and Goto, Satoru. A normative study 
of Japanese responses on the Ror- 
schach. 


Nakae, Shotaro. A study on the 
therapeutic effects reflected upon the 
personality changes of “‘Nervositat” by 
Morita-therapy, by means of the Ror- 
schach test. 


Matsumura, Kohei; Matsumoto, 
Tomoko; and Arao, Yoshiko, Some 
techniques contributing to the devel- 
opment of the Rorschach: On the use 
of card-half-cutting method and the 
method of two-persons-speaking about 
each response. 


Satake, Ryuzo, and Tanaka, Fujio. 
The influence of sodium amytal on 
Rorschach responses. 


Takahashi, Shigeo. Relationships 
between the expressions of hostility in 
the Rorschach test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. 


Tsuji, Satoru, and Fujii, Hisakazu. 
Content analysis in the Rorschach test 
(II) : Animal] responses. 


Fujimoto, Fumio. Some differences 
in perceptual behavior between en- 
dogenous and exogenous mentally de- 
fective children by means of the Ror- 
schach technique. 


Kataguchi, Yasufumi. On the ““Mod- 
ified BRS”. 


Nitta, Ariko, and Okabe, Shozo. In- 
terrelation between clinical symptoms 
and Rorschach protocols: on the ob- 
servation of ten cases. 


Takizawa, Kiyoko. On the concept 
“intelligence” in the Rorschach tech- 
nique. 


Ellenberger, Henri. The life and 
work of Hermann Rorschach. 


Schachtel, E. G. Subjective defini- 
tions of the Rorschach test situation 
and their effect on test performance. 


Tsutsui, Takeo. Harrower, M. R. 
and Steiner, M. E. “Large scale Ror- 
schach technique”. 


Rin, Hsien. On the status quo of 
the Rorschach test in China. 








MEMBERSHIP ACTIONS 


The Society for Projective Techniques an- 
nounces with pleasure the following member- 
ship actions. 

FELLOws: 
Higginson, Gordon K. Murstein, Bernard I. 
Kahn, Marvin W. Rosenthal, Robert 


ASSOCIATES: 

Painting, Donald H. 
Raaum, Carroll F. 
Ritz, George H., Jr. 
Sanchez-Garcia, Jose 
Schaw, Louis C. 
Thornton, Thomas 


Bissiri, Gerald R. 
Coulter, Walter 
Freschi, Vincent J. 
Gibson, Robert L. 
Hansen, Irvin A. 
Kidorf, Irwin W. 
McGreevey, James 
STUDENT AFFILIATE: 
Landis, Bernard 


WORKSHOP 


1960 WORKSHOP IN THE RORSCHACH 
TECHNIQUE OF PERSONALITY DIAG- 
NOSIS AND OTHER PROJECTIVE TECH- 

NIQUES AS USED WITH CHILDREN 

Jointly sponsored by 
Claremont Graduate School in Claremont 
and Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles 
Directed by 
BRUNO KLOPFER 

Time: January 4 to 15, 1960, at Children’s 
Hospital, 4614 Sunset Blvd., L.A. 27, Calif. 

The Workshop will be devoted to the study 
of projective techniques as used with chil- 
dren. It is planned for professional people 
who are competent in the basic use of Ror- 
schach test. An opportunity will be given to 
examine and discuss the test protocols of 
children presenting a wide variety of dis- 
orders. 

Courses (The number of two-hour sessions 
is indicated after each course): 1. Introduc- 
tory and Survey Lectures (3); 2. Review of 
Administration and Scoring (6); 3. Case 
Study Seminar, Including Case History An- 
alysis, Psychometric Material and Other Pro- 
jective Material (14); 4. Thematic Test 
Analysis (6) ; 5. Lecture Series (7). 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Credit: 


Claremont Graduate Qualified 
graduate students accepted for the Workshop 
may register for two units of credit (Psy- 
chology 243, or 244a, b, c) . 

All students wishing to qualify for gradu- 
ate credit must apply to the Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont, California, for 
the necessary forms before December 25, 
after they have been notified of admission to 
the Workshop. 

Tuition: $50.00. 

Applications: To apply for admission, write 
Dr. Bruno Klopfer, P.O. Box 2971, Carmel, 
California, before December 25, 1959. 


REGIONAL REPORT 


At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Division, Society for Projective Techniques, 
the following officers were elected: 


President: 
Stanton B. Felzer, Ph.D. 
2014 N. John Russell Circle 
Elkins Park 17, Pa. 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
Mrs. Patricia M. Bricklin 
78 Heartwood Road 
Levittown, Pa. 


The first meeting of the 1959-60 season 
will be held in October. Further information 
about this and other meetings can be ob- 
tained from the secretary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received 
and are available for review from Bertram R. 
Forer, 2170 Live Oak Dr., E., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. 

Helman, Zena. Rorschach et electroen- 
cephalogramme chez I’enfant epileptique. 

Meili-Dworetzki, Gertrud. Lust und Angst. 

Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. Manuel pratique 
du test de Rorschach. 


Walder, Hans. Drive structure and crimi- 
nality. 
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